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News of the Week 


i King’s Speech at the opening of Parliament on 
Tuesday was soberly optimistic about the prospects 





of trade, but earnestly emphasizing the hope that 
industrial strife would be avoided, it implied the simple 


by 


truth that all hopes are based upon the maintenance 
We have discussed the contents of the Speech 
and will content ourselves here with 
debate which followed. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald complained the the Speceh 
no Factories Bill, no Franchise Bill, not even a Franchise 
though all had been promised. The 
commission, in his view, the fosterine 
industrial ill-will by the threat “‘ to attack trade 
Thus he left the in no doubt that the Bill dealing 


ol peace, 
in a leading article 
a summary of the 
emptiness 
Conte renee, chief 


sta of was of 
unions,” 


House 


with industrial disputes would meet with implacable 
PCSISTALICE, 
* * * * 

It may by marked here that Mr. Ramsay Mac. 
Donald's change to uncompromising language after the 
asonable and cautious words which he had used 
outside the House was characteristic. Only the other 
(lay he admitted that certain reforms in connexion 
with trad unions might be nect sary.” Yet here he 
Was on Tuesday trving to arouse the frenzy of his 


of the 


MacDonald's lend rship one 


We 


that Mr. 
never knows what policy 
hoped that the 
trade 
would 


Opposition in Parliament is under 


stands for. Government 
would consult Labour about union 
the Bill drafted. This al 
Labour the opportunity of proving that it really desired 
peace. If hac 
would known exactly 


it really 
reform before 


was least have given 
public 
But 


pcr co 


refused consultation, the 
the 


“ ho are 


Labour 


have where blame lay. 


even now the door is open to those really 
makers, for Mr. Churchill in the continued debate 
Wednesday announced that when the Bill) had 


introduced Labour could ask that its opinions should be 


Olt 


been 


heard before the debates began. Will not Labour acc pt 
the invitation 7 Surely, if its professions are genuine it 
can hardly refuse. 


Mr. MacDonald i hial 
British Lroops which were being sent out were eoing merely 


but that, he 


Turning to China, admitted lhe 


as polie emch, said, Was a distinetion whic h 


would not be apparent to the Chinese. fn these cir- 
cumstances he thought the best polic y would be to make 
Shanghai a neutral zone and to secure Mr. Chen's signature 
to a settlement in return for the promise That our troops 
should not be landed. 

The Prime Minister explained why the ites Speech 
contained so little. He had prov ided as much as the 
House could divest in a session which would end in 
July. The really big meal would come in the session 
which would begin November. Mr. Baldwin refrained 
from saving anything about the trade union Bill, but 


promised to justify himself in this matter next week, 


The force being sent to Shanghai, he explained, was 
despatched simply because the Hankow incident had 
proved the kind of danger which might arise. Mr, 


MacDonald had advocated bargaining with the Chinese, 
but in the presence contending assurances, 
however sincere, might be fulfilment. 
Hankow was a place from which withdrawal was easy, 
but the evacuation of Shanghai was quite impossible. 
No more troops had been sent than the General Staff 
for the defence of the international 


of armies 


impossible of 


considered necessary 
concession, 
x sk x % 

Finally, Mr. Baldwin read a Cabinet resolution which 
the of the force as the British 
lives and nothing else, and made its movements dependent 
upon the advice of British representatives on the spot, 
If these representatives reported that the danger was 


defined duty defence o 


not urgent the leading brigade would be halted at 
Hong Kong, and the concentration would take place 
there. Meanwhile, the general British policy was to 
continue the negotiations and not to take sides as 
between rival Chinese factions. When we are going to 


press it is stated that two battalions which had already 
been landed at Hong Kong ar 
evidently as the result of decisions by those on the spot, 
This that the Shanghai, Sun 


Chuan falling back, 


proceeding to Shanghai— 


may mean war lord of 


hane, 1s 
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In the Tlouse of Lords on Tuesday several Unionist 
peers blamed the Government for not having introduced 
a measure of reform for that House. Lord Salisbury 
stated, what he has often said on similar occasions, 
that the question would be dealt with * within the 
lifetime of the present Parliament.” 


* * * * 


By offering to delay the passage of the troops for 
Shanghai, if that should he possible, Mr. Baldwin has gone 
to the limit of conciliation in his attempts to appease 
Mr. Chen. Mr. Chen can no longer pretend that Great 
Britain is an aggressive Power which has no backing 
from other countries. It is known now that the United 
States has “ carmarked ” 33 ships and 2,500 marines as 
available for service in China. The exact disposition of 
these ships is not known, but it may be presumed that 
they are cither at the Philippines or on their way there. 
From that position they could reach Shanghai as casily 
as the British from Hong Kong. Italy has also promised 
help. Thus it has become clear since we 
week that the treatment of the Shanghai problem will 
be international. 


wrote last 


*k * * 7 
That is an agreeable change in the situation. There 
has also been a pleasant proof of a restored unity among 


the Powers at Peking, where a protest against the 
violation of the Treaties 
has been made in common by the representatives of 
all the Powers. The American proposal to the factions 
in China that Shanghai should be neutralized might 
have commended itself more to Chinese opinion if it 
were for the that the 
neutralization of certain zones in Nicaragua has been 


collection of the surtaxes in 


not unfortunate coincidence 
represented to the world as an example of American 
Imperialism. The United States only means, of course, 
that the Chinese 
us outside the sphere of their operations, but Mr. Chen, 


who sees unpleasant visions in all directions, probably 


should themselves regard Shanghai 


suspects, or would say he suspected, that the United 
States and the other Powers would want to cuarantee 
the neutralized zone by force of arms, 
a ste 

The news is good, so far as it goes, that Mr. Chen has 
reopened negotiations with Mr. O'Malley, but there can 
be no hope of a settlement till Mr. Chen abandons his 
possible claim that the Cantonese Government should 
be reeovnized as the Government of all China. In a 
speech at Hankow last Saturday he repeatedly said that 


if Great Britain would only behave “ frankly and 
courageously she would at onee come to terms with 


“the only Government that could make an effective 


binding peace,” but that Great Britain preferred ** to 


retake the old cart road towards Pekine.”’ 
As Mr. Chen's ability is net in doubt it is fair to 


assume that he really is able to see matters from the 
British point of view. There is no kind of certainty, 
of course, that the Cantonese will prevail. They are only 
one of several warring clements, though they are certainly 
at the moment much the most powerful. If they 
could) make their claim good everything would be 
simplilicd, but that time is not yet. The interesting 
revelation has been made that Mr. Chen is a British 
subject. Ife is said to have been born in Trinidad, 
where he practised as a lawyer. Ile has frequently 
stayed in London, where, as well as in Trinidad, he passed 
under another name. One very important fact remains 
to be noted. In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord 
Balfour stated that the Government had sent a letter to 


a 


i 


the League of Nations calling its attention to aff, 

China. This is excellent. In spite of the objec 

raised by some of the best friends of the League 
~ sb 


suggestion that this should be done we felt stronel : 

our readers know, that the balance of argumeyy , | 

decidedly in favour of asking Geneva to take eogyi,,, | 

of what was happening. We felt that this was due 4, 

League if only as an expression of our sense of its jny 

ance and dignity. 
x 

When the new German Government met the Reick 
for the first time on Thursday, February 3rd, they 
general surprise at the execllent terms which the ( 
ecllor, Herr Marx, had made with the Nationalist p. 
The only points scored by the Nationalists were that 
had persuaded Herr Marx to include four instead of tj 
of their Party in the Cabinet, and that they had rec 
promises of legislation agreeable to them in  regay) 
education, agriculture and trade. In all the joy 
which had been the subject of hot controversy, sy 
the existence of the Republic, the acceptance 
Republican flag, the position of the Reichswely 
forcign policy, the Nationalists had nominally given ; 

“k ¥ ik % 

In the debate Count Westarp, the Nationalist } 
tricd to make reservations and to explain away 
complaisance of his Party, But he soon gave up 
attempt to convinee an unresponsive audicnee, | 
all, Herr Stresemann’s foreign policy has coincided 
the liberation of the Rhineland, the evacuation of | 
Northern Rhineland Zone, the end of military C0 
and the settlement of the disarmament dispute, 
Nationalist statesman could possibly have produced, 
results. And they stand to the eredit of men who | 
all the time to keep the Army in its proper place— sil 
to civil-control. Not only Germany but all Kurep 
be safer when the Reichswelr is delivered finally | 
the influence of the mililarists. 

ri Hs * 

The debate was continued on Friday, February 
when Count Westarp made perhaps the most import 
admission he has yet made. He said that although 
Nationalist Ministers were not present at the Cab 
Council when the disarmament settlement had | 
approved, they would naturally, “now that they 
members of the Cabinet,” be ready to put the agre 
into effect. It is not usually remarkable when a} 
leader promises to support a coalition which |) 

\ 


helped to form, but it is remarkable in this instance. 
long ago the Nationalists were breathing fire against 


Locarno Treaty and the whole foreign policy of Il 
Stresemann, but now that four members of the party! 
forced the 
Westarp has to use more nullled language than has « 
The rest of the del 
was chiefly interesting for the striking revelations a! 
the monarchical intrigues in the past of Herr von Ke 
one of the new Nationalist Ministers. These revelal 
have undoubtedly shaken the Government, which 

In that cas 


militarism 


themselves into new Government 


from him for two or three years. 


not be able to cling to life very long. 
struggle between republicanism and 
monarchism may break out in a new form, 
* #: : * 
A serious revolution is in progress in Portugal, | 
information is too scanty for an intelligible or 4 
worthy summary. The revolt began at Oporto, and: 


considerable fighting the Government forces seem to !! 


1 


regained the control which they temporarily lost. Ls 
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” hen became the centre of events. All Portuguese com- Perhaps his political enemies admire him even more than 
_ vnanications with the outside world are at present his political friends, for they have the acutest appreciation 
ne to ty aterrupted. . of the keenness of his weapons. In a statement to his 
ongl: ae * ” ’ constituents at Leith Captain Benn explained that for 
lent a) Mr. Bruce, on his return to Australia, made the most some time he had questioned the truth of an economic 
Say senting statement that he had persuaded the British outlook that was based on the theory of private enterprise 
= Government to send out three or four of the best financial and free competition. He saw everywhere that com- 
— me business brains in Great Britain to confer with the — petition was yielding to combination and the logic of 
Australian Government and leaders of industry on the events had convinced him that he ought really to be a 
best methods for increasing and hastening immigration. Socialist. 
tie This is a most welcome announcement. It marks the ' . * * 
hen end, let us hope for ever, of the policy which persisted The Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
1 Chel too long of restricting the population of Australia. The deserves, and has received, a hearty welcome. It is a 
t P, idea was to keep high wages for a few people, and if that federation of organizations which were already in exist- 
hati Labour doctrine had succeeded permancntly a great ence and whose work will now be co-ordinated and 
of t} (Continent would have remained populated only on its focussed. The officials of the Council, Lord Crawford 
ree fringes. Mr. Bruce will be wise if he tries to associate as president, Mr. Guy Dawber as chairman, and Professor 
ean the British Labour Party as intimately as possible with Patrick Abercrombie as hon. secretary, have been 
ia the new movement. extremely well chosen. Already the Council has been 
Be x * * * besieged with requests for advice and help where local 
ol Within the past couple of years the Labour Party here — attenipts are being made to stop the horrible vulgarization 
chi has been discovering the Empire, and it would be well to of the countryside. The work to be donc—unfortunately 
en help the Party enthusiastically to follow up the discovery. there is no end to it—commends itself peculiarly to 
It was a mystery that Labour was so slow in becoming readers of the Spectator, The minimum annual sub- 
: 4 vare of the real signi icanee ol th Kmpire. It pre ferred scription to the Council is £1 BS;, but donations ol any 
I to associate the Empire with a vulgar aggressiveness and amount will be gratefully received. These should be 
vay to regard schemes of emigration as putting a mark of sent to the assistant hon. sceretary, Mr. H. G. Griflin, 
tip) disgrace on a man such as used to be implied in the phrase the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
7 “wone for a soldier.’ One would have thought that the 38 Bloomsbury Square, W.C, 1. 
ed Labour Party, before all ether parties, would have been * % * * 
ns proud of the Empire. For it was men who worked with Rural districts are afraid that the very wealth of 
" their hands, men who went adventuring into the wild and — their beauty will be despoiled, but the case of London 
te, distant parts ol the earth, men who had nothing to lose is’ different. Hlere the problem is to safeguard the 
wr but their lives, who built up those great democracics that rare equivalents of rural delights by preventing the 
on are now called Dominions. However, a change is coming — builder from overrunning unsecured spaces. ‘The chicf 
a over the scene and it is full of promise for what ollicials danger is, of course, to the London squares. In a paper 
P drvly call “ the state of employment.” read before the Surveyors’ Institution on Monday, Mr. 
. #8 “K % * Frank Hunt pointed out that the London squares are 
Seldom have the intcrests of a defendant becn watched — a distinetive possession of London. St. James's Square, 
with such deep sympathy as that with which the public Leicester Square and Bloomsbury Square date from 
r followed the evidence for Lord Gladstone in the libel soon after the middle of the seventeenth century. 
pot ition that ended last week. Lord Gladstone, with Cadogan Square, the latest of the great squan was 
wh whom was associated his brother, Mr. Henry Gladstone, laid out in 1888, 
(‘ah in defending the memory of his father had called Captain . ’ 
1] Peter Wright a liar, a coward and a foul fellow. The Some of the squares are owned and maintained by 
: jury by its verdict expressed the opinion that this the L.C.C., the City Corporation and the Borough 
is was not an overstatement. Obviously Lord Gladstone Councils, but all the rest are owned privately. Such 
e it Writing the letter which contained these words deliber- open spaces, where a foot of building land is precious, 
he ately went out of his way to force Captain Wright into provide the owners with a strong temptation to sell. 
\ Court. He wrote that to which no one with a shred of ‘To the credit of the owners, be it said, there have not 
, sclf-respect or with any professional reputation worth been many attempts to deprive the public of these 
fi defending could possibly submit. Although Captain spaces which give a sense of openness to London, even 
y| Wright came into Court there was never the least prospect when they are surrounded by railings with locked 
(i that he could substantiate his accusation against Mr. gates. Still, as recent instances show, there is a danger 
Se Gladstone of being a man of loose morals. His evidence that the excellent tradition of private ownership is 


{el was a farrago of tittle-tattle such as has hardly ever been by no means a suflicient protection. We heartily agree 
] inflicted on a Court of Law. The jury, as though a mere with Mr. Hunt that statutory safeguards should be 
verdict against him were not pointed enough, added created in a matter where the public advantage vastly 





lat “ special rider that Mr. Gladstone's high moral character outweighs private interest. For the time being this 
; hiad been complet ly vindicated. The Judge, too, said protection of the private squares should not be confused 
that Captain Wricht’s preposterous stories had been with the movement to throw them open as recreation 
“riven to the dust.” It may be hoped that Lord Glad- grounds. The latter policy should be applied gradually 
Stone's spirited and filial action (which has won for him to the squares which are ccasing to be residential. 
the admiration of every decent person) together with the ° * , : 
I t result of the trial of Mr. Ilesketh Pearson will Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 
cheek th disreputable trade in false or salacious memoirs. December 38rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) wos on 


x Wednesday 1013; on Wednesday week 101 % ; a year ago 


* * * 
1; ie en r os 1012. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87! ; 
Colonel Wedy wood Benn who has joined the Labour . e , 
7 Party a t | to U Lil ‘ No Lil i on Wednesday week 873: a year ago 8&8. Conversion 
“FLY IS a Lreal loss to the Liberals oO Laberal was a 1 Z Vode | = ‘ 
ts More resource i] . nfle . SS eee ] ..% Q “ys Loan (oH, per cent.) wa on Wedne ‘iy 4 ; Ved rity 
t Ak OF UNtiavvinge skirmisher in pposition, week 76% s a yenr ago 76 tee 
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The Revised Prayer Book 
PENILE reception given on Monday by the combined — declared that the law of common prayer was too nappy. 


Houses of Convoeation to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's speech on the revised Prayer Book justifies 
the strongest hopes that the Chureh of England will 
be true to her tradition and make the present crisis a 
pledge of peace instead of a cause of war. The Arch- 
for his words were more than a speech 
evidently carried 


bishop's appeal 
and much more than an exposition 
conviction. It was transparently sincere and admirably 
phrased; and everyone present was touched by the 
spectacle of the venerable Archbishop, who entered that 
very day the twenty-fifth year of his high 
office, reminding his audience of the incomparable 
significance for the nation’s spiritual life of unity in 
the Church. 

Unity, one is tempted to say, of all 
It factions in the Church should subordinate 
to others they will have lost that sense 


upon 


is the vreatest 
doctrines, 
that doctrine 
of balance which, as all readers of Church history know, 
No 


not the carnestness 


was the chief safecunard against heresies. one 


questions “ rtainly we do and 
piety of those parties in the Church which would consent 


to wreck the organization rather than agree to doctrines, 


offices and rubries which do not seem to them to be 
exactly correct in the uttermost detail. But, then, 
the most notable fact about ai ty pical rebel or heretic 


was that 


in every age he was sinecre. Ife was always 
trying to reeall Ghose who were lethargic or latitudinarian 
fo some truth: and by the emphasis which 
he Jaid upon that truth he so exaggerated it in relation 
to other truths that the new 


It is hardly credible now, when 


forgot te rn 


outcome was in clfect a 


and false assertion, 
the Bishops are in practically complete agreement, that 
the offered revision of the Prayer Book should have 
failed to hold thal 


by the exereise of justice and toleration, It 


balance which draws men together 
seems to 


us that if this revision cannot embrace all those partics 


who, whatever clse they may desire, desire the 
unity of the Church no other revision can possibly 
do se. 

It has been said that the concessions which have 


been made in this alternative Prayer Book as regards 
Reservation, vestments which are generally associated 
with the Mass, and so on, are conceived in error because 
they attempt to cure indiscipline by surrender — always 
a disastrous course. The last thing we desire to do is 
to exense the present indiscipline which we have always 
deplored, but the Archbishops and the Bishops (with 
apparently not more than two exceptions) feel able 
solemnly to declare that the proposed alterations imply 
and iavelve no departure whatever from the Sacramental 
teaching of the Church as drawn up at the Reformation. 
Surely if the new Prayer Book detines the limit of con- 
cession it will be far easier than it has been for many 
years to insist upon obedience. 

As for 
questions of doctrine less closely they nearly all seem 


those numerous other changes which touch 
wise, i not necessary, because the values 
the outlook the 
universe and upon the social structure and social rights 
the 


seventecnth eenturies did 


to us to be 


of words and of educated men upon 


has vreathy changed since wondertul liturgical 
writers of the 
their work. 
suddenly brought to the 
desperately in order to prevent secession. The Roval 


Co:nnaussion of TDOF, TOOK, 


sixteenth and 


This is pot an areument of conventienee 
eranted 


rescue of a revision 


issued in 


Whese Report was 


that “ more elasticity was needed.” That Commissia 
it is worth recalling, was powerfully composed of me, 
of experience and moderation. Such men as Loni 
Alverstone, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir Edwan 
Clarke were members. 

The most important points in the present  reyigiy 
may now be summarized. The consecrated clemen, 
at the Holy Communion may be reserved only for {J 
sick and for those who take part in the service wi 
the sick. In no circumstances may they be reserye 
for public devotion and exposition. It can hardly | 
supposed that extremists of the Anglo Catholic part 
will really desire to prevent a settlement upon th 
point, for Reservation in the form of cither Benedict; 
alter a 
vestments at { 


or Exposition in the Roman Church is not 
a primitive practice. As regards 
Holy Communion, it is provided that the 
wear cither a surplice with stole or with searf and hood 
Througho 
the revision there are, of course, changes from antic 
anguave. These might have 
the aim had been—-at the 
haunting beauty of the Book of Common Prayer 
make the 
persons. 

and 
new, order of Prime and Compline is provided in 


} 
} 


priest shal! 
a white alb plain with a vestment or cope. 


been more numerous 


cost of losine much of ¢) 
language intelligible to entirely uninstructel 
asi 

rhere 


Evensone and a 


are shortened introductions to Mat 


shortening of the Litany. 4 
appendix. 
The 


the old one. 


Marriage Service differs considerably tr 


The balder statements are removed a 


hew 


the bride no longer promises to obey her husband. 1) 
the 
my body I thee honour and all my worldly goods I wit 


faniuliar Promise of bridevroom becomes “ Wit 


thee share.” “ T with thee share ~ seems less pleas 


and hardly more accurate, than “I thee endow.” B 
deal with 
thee endow” ha 
Otten “1 the 


the bridegroom can 


every clergyman who has to unedueat 
people knows that the words “I 
often proved unintelligible. 

thou” is the best effort that 


at repeating the words of the clergyman. 


too 


An interesting departure is the permission for ext 
pore prayer. The Athanasian Creed is made permis 
and may be used in a revised version. The word “ eve 
Some know: 


of theology, is requir 


lasting,” for example, becomes * eternal.” 
ledve of Greek, or at 
however, for an appreciation of the distinetion. Ma 


least 


new occasional prayers and thanksgivings are provid 
as, for example, for unity, for election times, for industr 
peace, and the League of Nations. It 
complained by some objectors that the revision sanctia 


for has be 
prayers for the dead. These prayers, however, are rathiet 
Alternatives are provid 
in the service for the Public Baptism of Infants, and int 


the nature of commemoration. 


Burial Service a permissive prayer has been introduc 
which is less stern and gloomy than the present commit 
prayer. 

Finally, it may be noted that the clergy will not! 
allowed to combine the existing and the revised Co! 
munion Services. They must use one or the other 
a whole. The Parochial Councils will have the resp 
sibility of choosing, under the guidance of the incumbe 
and in cases of dispute there will be an appeal to! 


The whole work of revision has, to our thinkin! 
it hout 


Bishop. 
been wonderfully designed to maintain unity © 
exacting an irksome uniformity. 
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The Reconstruction of the . Ministry 


MHE resignation of Colonel Moore-Brabazon, 
| immediately followed by a trenchant and extremely 
candid leading article in the Times upon the personnel 
of the Ministry, has given rise to a gencral demand that 
the Prime Minister should reconstruct his Government 
in the near future. This appears to us to be a highly 
desirable course of action. 

One of the peculiarities of a democratic system is that 
all the members of a Government are necessarily selected, 
It is 
thus chosen 


in the first instance, in the course of a few hours. 
inconceivable that every single 
should prove to be the best man for the post to which he 


A first-class Colonial Secretary may be 


individual 


js appointed, 
nothing but a calamity at the 
Moreover, adequately to discharge his duties 


Ministry of Labour, and 

¢versd,. 

j the Tlouse of 

vifts, the existence of which cannot always be descried, 

and the 

: P ays pe tes lack of general 

political point of view, by no means denotes lack of ecnera 
1 | ' 


Commons a Minister requires special 


absenee of which, although disastrous from a 


intellivence. Further, the responsibilities and burdens 
inmodern times are so heay yas to be almost inealeulable ; 
ind it is diflicult to suppose that each individual minister 
is equally able to withstand the strain to which he is 
subjected. And finally, it is essential in the interests of 
the State that the political head of a department should 
possess and retain in the highest degree the qualities of 
courage, judgment and imagination. He finds himself 
surrounded by an amazingly competent staff of experts, 
armed at every point with a mass of detailed information ; 


realy to advise and to warn, to assist him in giving 
ractical shape to his ideas and in avoiding pitfalls. 
But without the ideas the whole machine ceases to function 
d to half-speed. 


from the Minister himself. 


orisat ke ast re duce 

And the ideas must come 
It is for him to initiate policy, and to propound schemes 
tired 


driven man can sometimes perform routine work, even 


for examination by his and = over- 


experts. A 


oi a delicate and compl x character, for months on end 


Without any sensible diminution of efliciency. But. it 


is rare to find a tired man whose power of initiative has 


hot been sapped. Ideas are easily crushed under the 


weight of anxiety, responsibility and disappointment. 


loo soon does the plant which but a short time before 


sprouted so valiantly wither and die; and he who 


entered the portals of Whitehall filled with high hopes and 
finds 


Durning ideals himself, weary and disillusioned, 
le . . . . ° 
reduced to the position of an ineffective cog in the machine. 


For these and other reasons it has come to be recognized 
that 
| 


frequent changes amongst our political chiefs are 
desirable in order that the maximum amount of ability, 
chergy and initiative may be maintained at the seat of 
Government. 


made ‘. 


And in the past such changes have been 


It Tety he said that we arc asking a good deal of His 
Majesty’s Ministers. Why House of 


not ? The 
Commons, we believe. adequately reflects the diverse 


nt : : 
Interests and the common genius of our country. It 


ovid 
provides an excellent those who 


It should 


he impossible to find twenty or thirty men, from 


umonest 


training-ground for 
#re sent there Dy the people lo vovern them. 


tyat 
hot 


i] 


the representatives of the greatest 
the world, 


Wwe have 
The present Parliame nt has now run half its course. 
And not a single 
of the Ministry ¢] 
Minict “eee 


ister by « 


nation in 
who combine in some degree the qualities 


outlined. 


change has been made in the personnel 


1 . . 
laf has not been forced upon the Prime 


the 


ents outside his control— usually 


termination of a Colonial 
This is, we believe, unparalleled in our history. 


automatic Governorship. 
And 
we view the situation with considerable anxiety, because 
we are not convinced that every member of the Govern- 
ment is the best man for his post, or that Mr. Baldwin 
is making the best use of the means at his disposal. To 
put it quite frankly, too, the personnel of the Ministry is 
not one of marked distinction. For instance, it cannot 
compare in intellectual weight with that of Mr. Asquith’s 
Administrations. With the notable exceptions of Lord 
Balfour, Lord Birkenhead, Lord Cecil, and Mr. Churchill, 
no Minister has hitherto given evidence of the possession 
of any of the rarer qualities of the mind. 
Quite apart from the intrinsic personal merits of the 
the Government, their 
capacity on paper and in the council chamber, when they 


various members of and from 
are judged on their public performances and utterances, 
it is clear that certain of them must fail to survive any 
test that can be applied. Take the conspicuous admin- 


istrative suecesses. It is obvious that no scheme of 
reorganization should disturb Mr. Neville Chamberlain's 
and Sir Kingsley Wood’s admirable partnership at the 
Ministry of Health. 
mark the ‘“ 
through their development of 


and of the system of local government. 


They bid fair to leave a permanent 
upon social” conditions of the country, 
housing, of insuraneec, 
No! is 
any apparent reason why changes should be made at the 
Foreign Office, at the Treasury, the India, the Home, 
or the Colonial Office, the Air Ministry, or the Ministry of 
Yet it would be a pity if 


special knowledge of the most 


there 


Acriculture. Lord Linlitheow’'s 


. 7 ! 
nnportant branch ol 


the activitics of the last-named department the question 


not be plac do at the disposal of 


! 


estigation In} 


of marketing—should 
the State after he 
India. 

It is impossible to carry this praise into other depai 


has concluded his is 


} 


ments. A great opportunity now prescints itself to men 
of vision and of encrgy, and we would urge the Prime 
Minister to take his courage in both hands. He has no 
lack of material. Sir Alfred Mond, Lord Cecil, Major 
Walter Elliot, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, and Sir William Mitchell- 
Thomson—to name only a few—have given ample 
proof of exceptional capacity which ought to be used to 
the full. 
back-benches who could worthily fill the position of an 
Under-Sceretary. 

The Prime Minister observed the other day that his 
That is as 
it should be. He is the captain of the ship of State 
and he bears the Not tlic 


least important part of that responsibility is the appoint- 


There are forty or fifty men on the Unionist 


was one of the loneliest jobs in the world. 


supreme responsibility. 
ment of the best men to the highest offices in the land. 
It is an onerous responsibility and a most difficult and 
frequently unpleasant one to discharge. But it cannot 
be shirked. 

If the Prime Minister shrinks from applying the broom, 
let him reflect upon the thousands of good men who have 


been pitilessly “ axed ” from the public services to which 


they had devoted their whole lives. Do politicians 
as a class deserve to be treated with special leit cy $ 
Surely not. The more important the post the more 
remorseless must be the serutiny of its eve upant, 

It is the simple duty of the Prime Minister at « critical 
time in the history of this country to ensure that the 


best possible men should be in control of the publi 
services. And it is a duty which we ere confident he 


will fulfil. 
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The New Session 


. meagreness of the legislative fare in the King’s 

Speech is the result of the decision to keep the 
present session short. There is no doubt that legislation 
suffers when the session lasts into the dog-days. Weary 
men pass whole clauses of Bills without that critical 
attention which they would certainly have brought to 
bear if their minds had been fresh. The present session 
ought to end in July, and the autumn session to begin 
in November. 

It is satisfactory to know that the Government intend 
to introduce in the autumn session, when the House of 
Commons should be in sound intellectual condition, those 
two very important matters, the Factories Bill and Poor 
Law reform. We have deplored the long delay in bringing 
forward the Factories Bill. It is a consolidating measure 
and is urgently needed. It cannot be expected now that 
the Bill will be passed this year, but there is no reason 
why a large part of the work should not be done in the 
autumn so that the Bill ean be passed early next year. 
As regards reform of the Poor Law the delay need not 
be regretted. Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s questionnaire 
to the local authorities has brought in much illuminating 
information, but it has also excited much controversy, 
and the desirability of looking before leaping has become 
obvious to the Government. Reform of the House of 
Lords is not mentioned. 

The present session, then, will be concerned with 
defining the law in regard to industrial disputes — that 
will be much the most important event -—with reforming 
the laws relating to leascholds, with a Bill on Unemploy- 
ment Insuranee, with a Bill to help British films, with 
* Bills in connexion with agriculture ” and with a Bill 
to amend the Companies Acts. The Bill for changing 
the Royal Title may be mentioned apart from the others, 
as it will involve no political controversy. 

Althouzh the inelusion of leaschold reform in the 
Speech was unexpected, the Prime Minister is known to 
have been interested in the subject for a lone time and 
the Attorney-General deseribed the outlines ef reform 
a few weeks ago. A Cabinet Cominiltee is stil examining 
the whole subject, but it is virtually certain that the Bill 
will deprive a landlord of the power to claim the cost of 
putting premises into good repair at the end of the lease 
even though the premises are due to be demolished, 
It will also prevent him from raising the rent against a 
tenant who has made improvements and created a valuable 
good will. The Government will not, of course, victimize 
landlords, but it is generally felt that the tenants of town 
property have grievanees which ought to be remedied, 

The Bill dealing with Unemployment Tnsurance will 


no doubt be based ou the Report of the Committee Which 
under Lord Blanesburgh, has been inquiring for more than 
a year into the administration of unemployment relief 
The Unemployment Fund is now about £20,000,000 in 
debt. Obviously, therefore, the main purpose of the Bill 
will be to restore the solvency of the Fund. It is known 
already that Lord Blanesburgh’s Committee desires to 
reduce the benefits paid to young persons who live with 
their parents, and the rate of uncovenanted benefit. 
On the other hand it is probable that it will be proposed 
to pay more to the wives of insured persons. 

If the film industry is to be helped by a law compelliys 
all cinemas to exhibit a fixed proportion of British fily. 


we hope that it will be only a temporary expedient, 
We dislike Protection generally for its own sake, but yo 
dislike it particularly in connexion with the arts, The 
only way in the long run for British films to succeed js ty 
deserve suecess. Nevertheless we can well believe that 
until it has established itself this nascent British industry 
is at sucha disadvantage as against American competitiy . 
that it cannot get started at all without artificial help, 
Its ease is peculiar. In Germany the quota system did 
what was expected of it, but in our judgment a promis 
of such help here should have a time limit attached to 
If the Insurance Bill is sure to be resisted by the 
Socialists who want to establish the simple formula of 
“work or maintenance ” it will not be resisted mor 
stoutly than the scheme for changing the law in regard to 
industrial disputes. This is the more to be regretted 
as we cannot help feeling that an attempt might hi 
been made to bring the trade unions into conference, 
It is admitted that there is a strong movement for refor 
within the unions themselves, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
must have been acutely aware of its strength, or he would 
not have said at Port Talbot the other day that reform 
“might be necessary.” It is useless to discuss the Bill 
before we are told what it will contain. From the wording 
of the King’s Speech it may be gathered, however, tha! 
it will not deal with the Political Levy. The hot mo 
1] 


of the Searborough Conference has been sueceed 


more sober thinking, and it seems that the Bill will! 
so moderate as to dispose altogether of any honest © 
for saving that it is “an attack on trade unions.” Ont 
contrary, its object will be to emphasize all tl 


rights of trade unions and only to abolish abuses fn 


which quiet and unoffending trade unionists are t! 
greatest sufferers. If Mr. Ramsay MacDonald wer 

he would even now meet the Prime Minister hali wa 
for he knows very well that the last thing in the P: 
Minister’s mind is a desire for anti-Labour legislation. 


De Morttuis non Curat Lex 


| ORD TERVEY reports the Emperor Charles VI as 
£4 saying in 1734; “Les morts ont toujours tort.” 
A great English judge said in 1887, “ to libel the dead is 
not an offence known to our law.” 

The only good precedent, so far, docs not seem to be 
generally known. It is dated 1693, when the great 
aatiquary, Anthony & Wood, was proceeded against 
in the court of the Vice-Chanecllor of the University 
of Oxford, by the second Earl of Clarendon for a libel 
on his father, the great Chanecllor, who had died in 1674. 
Wood in his famous Athenae Ovoniciises (1692) had stated 


that at the Restoration the Chanectlor had taken money 


( 


from oflice-seckers : if scems that this charge was 


of the articles of his impeachment in 1667. Wood wis 


ultimately sentenced: the two offending shects o! ! 
book were to be publicly burned ; he was to be expe! 
the University, and to pay £34 costs duly taxed. N 
need not concern ourselves about the technical procedt 
and powers of the tribunal in this case:  subsiat! 
justice was done and it is therefore a palmary instan 


grave and learned men condemning and punishing 


maligner of the dead, within twenty-five years 0! 


death. 
The present law is thus stated by the one jucige 
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thinker and historian) who in 
to the subject. 


cde vot d 


Fitzdames 


recent times 
much attention cag ine 
Stephen laid it down: “ The publication of a libel on 
Ste] i 

the character 0 
; ] f ie 


f a dead person is not a misdemeanour 


% 
’ 


led to injure or pro oke living persons. 

at once that 
tically prevent this of defamation 
. for how can you prove what the intent of the 


rf 
ane ss tt Us 


Tt may be said 


} . 
a H rac- 


the words italiciz 
I kind ever being a 
crime, 
defamer was ¢ 

Lawyers, anxious that a mean more? misdemcanour 
should not go scot free, for centuries have construed 
the condition that it is a legal misdemeanour, too, if 
it is caleulated to cause “a breach of the peace,” but 
the scientific Stephen said roundly that this was a legal 
fiction and, as a matter of fact, it has caught very few 
poisonous flies in its meshes. For 
meant was—the law says to the aggrieved relatives, 


“don’t pune h his (the defamer’s) head, for the very fact 


what they really 


that you feel like it’ will be enough to secure his con- 
‘ction in court—overlooking the possible retort of a 

aie ft but if I actually do it the 
proof positive that he did provoke a 
* Then 
net result is that police-court 
the j 


they cannot ect damages. 


1 


logical _kinsinan 
court will have 
breach.” h there was a capping paradox : 
he has had en iwh.”’ The 
proceedings are @ nerally “bluff”? or resource of 
yp yple who kne 


The fact is that 


duel (by iists or 


the fiction dates from the days of the 


firearms) and presupposes a state of 


struck while the blood was hot 


society in which men 
nowadays, long before the law can intervene, the tendency 


a? 


(ot tl 


time to mature into a battery. 


i¢ peace and the head) has had ample 
In short, if you want 


to a breach 


to punish libels on the de id, you must leave out the 
relatives altogether. 


national conscience had time to attend to such 
» 


it prohibit posthumous censure ? 


If the 
trivial matters, would 


We never so] pure ly moral proble ns, but it iS certain 


that we should safeguard one prime interest, that of 


In fact, in almost every relevant 


where it has almost 


history or biography. 


case that h s come into our courts 


SPECTATOR, 


bho 
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kin 


the victims olf niisrepresentation 


po pen, , 
always br s (somctimes 


the 
has been celebrated. 


suggested that rs and queen 
foreigners) were 
theme 
There is no real practical diffic ulty. 
. writer that 


he should have been or that 


of fair historical] criticism 


No one will prosecute 


Who suggests Nero was not everything 


Napoleon the Great was 
not quite a gentleman. 
Froude on Carlyle, Purcell on Manning, and Mr. Lytton 
Strachey on 


In modern criticism we have read 


everybody. History is a vast cemetery and 


epilaphs are faulty. There is only a crux while the 
memory is green. A hundred years ago a journalist 


was severely punished for hurting the feelings of 


one 
monarch, George IV, by publishing Byron’s Visi 


= of 
cat 


Judgment, alleged to be a libel on another, George UI 





It the same verses we 
published to-day, that good Ki: 


only dead two years before. re 
i's present descendants 
stor’s 
might 


tribunal 


would not care two straws about it: their anc 


reputation has passed into history. Whatever 
be the case in 1824, to-day the good sense of the 


ruish between the historian’s or annalist’s 


< 
os 


distin | 
privilege and the mere paid scandalmongering of the 


would 
literary chiffonnier and would to the former. 
Indeed, the French tribunal, 
having this precise problem to solve, laid down and applied 
this 


same ethical question arose for « 


. , , 
can heavily 


quite recently, highest 


} sm wrhe 


principle ex cathedra. In a cause célébre in which the 


lecision, Lord Bowen had 


ibunal must decide on 


fell.” 


' ge — 
the subjects of Clio, every 


said: “The good sense of the tr 


which side of the line the cass 


As for those who are noi 


man or woman ought to have a sort of copyright in his or 
her private character for, say, thirty years, after lifetime, 


or collateral descendant 
suc) for false or 


7.¢., unnect ssary, defamation of their kinsman ; 


during which interval any direct 
should have the right to prosecute (not 
wanton, 
diarists constantly suppress for some such period after 
folk *“ In 


without any suggestion of 


their decease passages “ giving away.” the 


ease of purely private person 


bearing a public character, a family ought to have 
? 4 


unqualified protection for at Icast one gencration. 


Hrerwan Conen, 


An Ordinary Man’s Thoughts on the Drink Question 


TI.—Prohibition 


come to practical suggestions for reform 
it is necessary to get the Prohibition question out 
.. therwise it will always be turning up 
when it is not wanted. 
Few things are worse for a country than that a law 
be enforced. The only 


be applicd with reason 


should be made which cannot 


way in which Prohibition 


can 
people to lay it upon themselves as a 


A law 


ty cannot be imposed without popular 


is to persu ide t] 


elf-de 1\ ine « dina 
. =) “ 


which deprives people 
of individual lib 
sanction. If it j 


all sorts of 


thus imposed it is bound to lead to 
arising from bravado or resentment, 
Peopk who habit 
that ih Vy ha 


ially break the law, seriousiy believing 


some moral justification in doing so, are 


on the high rond to demoralization. 

And it is not only the law which is brought into 
contempt; the Government that stands for the law is 
also despised. Even in the United States, where, it Is 


ar ; of 


Probils { 


1 tc 
ty | LOLS Ol 


the people voluntarily accepted 


frivolous law-breaking is 
C rdf) 4 . " 
¥ iplate. weil-lo-do 


A ro yortion of 
Americans ro I 


I 


n to have developed a complex which 
compels them 


al all costs to get liquor, although these 


same people before Prohibition would not have cared 
very much one way or the other. 
the 


In many districts where 


As I have implied, this is by no means true of 
whole of the United States. 
men and women have only enough, or not much more 
than cnough, money for their necessaries Prohibition is 
that 


~ . ' 
ry has appreciably 


honoured by observance. Careful observers say 


there the productive capacity of indus! 





increased and that thr consequent rise in wealth tends 
to be spent upon the intellectual amenities of life and 
upon healthy physical recreations. No doubt if Pro- 
hibition succeeded ail over America as it succeeds in 


some parts a remarkable social and « 


with lessons for all the 
be In 


‘ Prohibitionist cou 


hg 
daly 


onomiec rr volution, 


rest of thi 


world, would have to 
would be inclined 
must easily beat 


to 
all 


industrial competition. 


recorded, that case one 


that a try 


non-Prohibitionist countries in 


| 
A closer examination shows, however, that certain 
reservations are nec ssary, though it would remain truc 
that a virtually Prohibitio country would take a 
pretty long start in the race. Two reservations may be 
mentioned as examples. The first is that what is loosely 


called the ** national drink bill * is not a total financial 
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drops dead. 


being made entirely superfluous, 


aaa 
loss to a country, although it is frequently spoken of as do, intelligent and disciplined Americans are a high - 
though it were. In every modern State a very large civilized or purified form of the ways of drinking whj, 
part of the “bill” is, of course, State revenue, and if the made the name of the American “ saloon ” jy famous, 
money required by the State were not raised in this In this country drinking among the highly edue, ated 
manner it would have to be raised somehow else. more of an art. The tidal wave of cocktails which } 
Nearly 50 per cent. of the present price of a pint of beer invaded us from the United States may submerge th ( 
in Great Britain is a tax. Nor is the money spent on the — art, but we still have, what I did not note during d dingy W 
estimated value of the drink wholly wasted. In the ease time in America—except in private houses and clus sn 
of those—the vast majority after all—who drink in contemplative manner of drinking, of sipping wine, ; tik 
moderation, the intercourse, the recreation after the day’s examining it, of talking about its date and « mparing | * 
toil and so on, which are involved in the habit of drinking with other wines. This habit gees to some extent throy, pa 
in public places, have a measurable social value. all classes here. A British working-man who spends ; ms 
My second reservation is that not merely would the couple of hours in a public house often does not drink we 
money which is now raised by the “drink bill” have more than a pint of beer. One pint, sometimes half ; hi 
to be raised in some other way, but that the other way _ pint, gives him his title to a seat for the evening—if the 
would almost certainly be largely a tax on narcotics. is a seat—where he can have out his conversation an] ' 
For all peoples demand narcotics. If they cannot have — his smoke. th 
legal drink they will turn to something else. They will I was not so astonished as many Englishmen wer when | a 
get illicit drink, which is commonly bad and very expensive — the American voters accepted Prohibition. I knew why di 
and may be poisonous. We do not want in this country — they had in mind—* saloon ” drinking with all its pro a 
what has been called in America “ Two Block Whisky” cation to violence and its injury to health. It was {lp wh 
~ stuff of which it is said that it allows a man to walk — spectre of the “saloon” which won the day for Pp. ~ 
only the distance of two blocks of buildings before he hibition. Prohibition, then, may be ruled out for Grey an 
Britain as not practical politics. As a matter of fy | cay 
If deprived of alcoholic drink altogether men will there was once an attempt lcre to introduce why hh 
take to ether, or cau-de-Cologne, or morphia, or camphor, —amounte d to Prohibition of spirits for a particular clas, ph 
or arsenic, or hemp, or some one of a hundred other things. 2nd it is a good example of how such attempts a . : 
It has always been so. Herodotus noticed the widespread bound to fail. In 1786 Sir Robert Walpole (knowing oe 
useofhemp. And was not hashish, or hemp, the stimulant something about drinking himscl!) was horrilied at ¢! <i 
of the original Assassins, who thus early indicated the growing consumption of gin by working men. He intn i 
relation between intoxicants and crimes of violence? duced a Bill to make gin and other spirituous drinks ai 
I say “crimes of violence ” because psychologists know much too expensive for any wage-carner to touch. A fev ro 
that the perpetrators of what may be indulgently described words from the preamble are worth quoting for ther a 
as the more intellectual crimes—swindling, forgery, monstrous arrogance, The class aimed at had, of cous nap 
robbery by stealth—are by no means charactcristically no votes! “ Whereas the drinking of spirituous liquor i 
drinkers. They have to keep their heads clear. or strong waters has become very common, especia ; 
Surely the best thing for civilized and self-respecting ®™0ng the people of lower and inferior rank, the consta seu 
men is not that they should be entirely forbidden to 2" excessive use whereof tends greatly to the destructi ‘“s 
enjoy drink, nor that they should be turned into servile of their healths, rendering them unit for useful labour a 
creatures forcibly saved from themselves (if that were business,’ and — ty 
possible), but that they should be free agents living in The * Gin Act, as % was called, caused deep resent me 
a noble because self-imposed moderation. Yet not ment, and Walpole by a stratage ™ diverted unpopularit N 
quile free agents; for experience has shown that the from himself as was casily done in those days when th wud 
successful organization of society requires that reasonable people knew little of what really happened in Parliany 
rules, necessarily imposed for the safeguarding of weakness, He sent a detachment of troops to guard Jekyll, one Shi 
must be accepted by the stronger members of society his followers, at the Rolls, and it was assumed tl Wi 
as the sacrifice they make to the gencral good. But T Jeckyll must be the prime author of the Bill. The peut patr 
desire to emphasize the fact that it would never be for the however, is that the Act by going too far— with its iron 
general good that will-power should be discouraged by licence for anyone selling less than two gallons at a tin with 
. and its retailer’s duty of £1. a gallon wrecked itself. The, miigl 
Adam Smith pointed out the significant fact that eatenet ne - pees nagege meee anid: ont te ine} 
people are seldom guilty of excess in their daily fare. ine ee " seca gavin Bride aap: Ratigs- agg ca 
Thus, in the wine countries where a vin du pays may be —— cnaeieniee oe egg : — Te rs 
had for next to nothing, there is practically no drunken- — va ' aman mane * ome a ae 
ness —at all events no drunkenness from wine. gin. The keepers of levees MU gn Veeer wee ea 
In Great Britain Prohibition would be very unlikely to ae a enol age a hegei be scala ~— 
his seumtaicls antes Ut i et Minis waited 3 —_ force the consumption of gin nearly doubled. . 1 
oe ee ee a on National sacrifices are noble in a cause that ean ; 
United States. The methods of drinking in the two ' = 6s : ar Repdlngs = “a 
“s a 3 S ; won; but sacrifices that add failure to irritation—1 oar | 
countrics are unlike. I shall never forget how surprised \ 
I was at the difference when I visited America before the " . ‘7 am 
é opie : ; (To he continued.) of ay 
days of Prohibition. In one of the large hotels in New 
York I looked down a long dining-room and saw the = — ss 
colour of wine in hardly a single glass. “ They are all THE SPECTATOR. ; 
tectotallers,” L said to myself. But of course I was Before going abroad or on their le ys reade re advised topl _ 
wrong. Many of the men had drunk something at a bar an order for the Srreraror., The rnal will be forwarded toa Pree 
before dinner and most of them would drink at a bar address at the following rates 75 
generally something spirituous and streng— immediately One Month .. . 2s. 6d. wong 
afterwards. Not that one saw people drinking to « Xess pala Si a - * =. of a 


in American hotels any more than one secs that in English 
hotels ; but the ways of drinking common among well-to- 
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The Revolt of the East 


N a recent Pacifie I was greatly 
QO impressed by a Chinese delegation to Washington 
who were my They 
inscrutable, dignified, although dressed in what scemed 


voyage across the 


fcllow-travellers, were solemn, 


like night-shirts. They were affable when spoken to, 
hut remained utterly 
passengers, reminding me rather of a family of Pekinese 
felt then that China 


il nation to emancipate 


aloof from the affairs of the other 
among a pack of 
would probably hye the next Orie ni 
West. 


prairie dogs. I 


rom thi 


hersetl 


With our immediate diflicultics in China it is not 


{ - 4 Pe a % é 
the purpose of this article todeal. Shanghat is a symptom 


of a disease whose origin is deeper than any local 


disturbance. We are no worse, perhaps indeed we are 
more enlightened, than other Western nations, but our 
whole attitude ol mind with regard to the East needs 


interests there are 
Our 


Yet we persist 


vision. Our 


other 


clarification and 1 


ereater than those of any nation, necd of 


comprehension is therefore also vreater. 


in our own belicl that we are bearing a white man’s 


burden, whereas the truth-—as it appears to others at 


any rate—is that our load is weighted with ignorance and 


concett. Ve of all the pe opl s of the earth should be the 


int to further the extension of the freedom of mankind 


hy building uperstructure and Jaying a crown on our 


eood work in China, India, Burma and Africa. But 
anectimes we do not scem sure of our own powers. We 
could give ives far more im trust and be repaid a 


thousandiold in present oratitiuce to say nothing ol 


Alas! concessions are interpreted as ai“ poliev of 
s ittl yy The re can be ho ere ater error, It is thy 
“die-hards ° who have to scuttle when popular fecling 


ws too strony for them. There can be no ereater loss 
of prestige than to coneede to clamour what was refused 
to common sense, 

Nations. like individuals. have periods ol activity 

d i riod of sleep. India, for instance. is justi 

kening after a hap of son three hundred vears, 


She is stretching herself in a strceneth and security that 


We Mave parmbully Dui profitably achieved for her by 


patrolling shores with warships, by ringing her 


irouticrs with British bayonets, and keeping the peace 


within them, 


Without our help, the new forces awakening 


might easil spend themselves in internal faction as 
they did in the past. Nothine vereat would be added 
to life. But under our protection there are vast 
potentialities in this stirrine from slumber of thre 


towards the 
the 


nundred million this reaching out 
subtlest 


population. 


ph opl 


feht of some of the thinkers of 


world, 


! iwked by the i 


mens 


lo he th oster-parent of India’s spirttual vrowth 
may indeed be one of the ereatest achievements of 
our Minpire. But we shall need a more intimate under- 


tanding of the mentality of the Kast and some know leduve 


Of and revere for the eulture of the Arvans. Who 
wrote the first amusin book of animal stories 7% Pilpai, 
Whon \esop copied, Who were the carliest psycho- 


“ists on carth? The Brahmins, whose  jwantras 
preeeded Coucé by 


twenty centuries and who have still 


something to teach Professors Freud, June and Adler. 
Who invented Swedish exercises 2?) The Yogsis did 
milenniums before we emerved from woad and. ritual 
Gances, and their system is still the best. Where did 


Lovola wet his 


spiritual exercises ? Probably from. the 


ry ' Q~« ' . . 
A mM ast, for th Moors whe wave us arithmetic no 





brought to the methods of 


which have been practised for thousands of years by 


doubt Spain mysticism 
the Ganges. 
We are too 


civilization is the coming 


Western 
the 
arrogance of children who cannot see beyond what they 
hold at th 


quantity-pro | 


that 
and it ts 


arrovant in our belief 


world-culture : 


gvrasp and moment. Because India did 


not invent ition and medern plumbing 


and the ballot box, it i: 


thought that she is not civilized. 


It is not true. India has a mental life on as high a 
plane as ours. Our cmphasis in the West has been 
on externals, In India and China the stress is 
different. the rhythm is) strange to us, and = our 
senses, deafened and deadened by the clamour and 
poisons of our civilization, are not attuned to those 
harmonies. 

[It is easy to set up cheap standards and show that 
the East cannot attain to them. But one need not 
have one’s ear very close to the ground to hear the 


stirring of a new spirit among more than six hundred 


million people. A change is impending— Japan woke 


first- now Turkey, Eeypt, Persia, China, India will 
demand new liberties and a larger life. Not for a 
moment do I suggest an immediate withdrawal from 
our commitments in the East. But who are we to say 
that the blessings of our civilization must be shared 


a 
by all the world?) Our own civilization, our religion 


also. have grown out of Eastern origins. As to philosophy, 
Arvans are lauded by experts, 
but neglected by the reading public. Sir John Woodroffe 
has written in his The World as Power 


Ve dic 


the achievements of th 


An examina- 


tion of doctrine shows that it is, in important 


respects, in conformity with the most advanced 
philosophic and scientific thought of the West. and 
that where this is not so, it is seience that will go to 
the Vedanta and not the reverse.” Schopenhauer 
said: “In the whole world there has been no study 
so beneficial and so elevatine as that of the Vedas. It 
has been the comfort of my fife and will be the solace 


of mv death.” Vietor Cousin said: ‘ We are constrained 


to bow the knee before the philosophy of the East, 
and to see in this eradle of the Juman race the native 
land of the highest philosophy.” and Max Miller, 


“The early 
God: all 


their writings are rep te with sentiments and expressions 


the oreatest Orientalist of his time, wrote: 


Indians possessed a knowledge of the true 


noble, clear and severely erand.”’ 


We have much to give the Kast in a material 


SCLTISC, 


But we have also much to learn, and knowledge of th 
Vedas might be of importance to us in this restless 
ave. From them we might gain fresh light on the 


secrets of poise and peaec, Doubt Ss the re are many 


avenues to the one truth Krishna said this as well 


as Christ. That is the greater reason why im dealing 


with races of other colour and ane should ce peel 


that their development will be alone lines dissimilar from 


mistifutions miay sur ous 


our own. Our own polit t¢ | 

exactly. but is that any reason why they hould suit 
peoples of different puan ttation, coustitution anda 
outlook ? 

Lel Ws ol be boerered thi piricl Gai Ga? nialerial 
achievements. Spleadid as ¢] are, they have unfolded 
many HOW COnPpPHCacton liberated many mechanical 
Molochs. We day curbed space and bridled — thi 
aether. but one thing we shall never harness, one thine 
we shall never control the questing spirit of man. 
Let us make sure that the Bast do not think we re 
attempting such an ubsurdity, 


> 
DiCdr\s 
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** Laver ” 


TOMIERE was an item in the club menu the other 
| day: “Roast Saddle of Mutton and Laver,” 
which sorely puzzled the members. I momentarily 
got some kudos because L happened to know what “ laver” 
is. A member to whom it was offered with his mutton 
looked at it in a dubious manner, and then declined it. 
He thought it was a sort of thick mint sauce, and was 
astonished when I explained to him that it was seaweed. 

I had net seen nor heard of laver for a long time, but 
I well remember the first, and, indeed, the only occasion 
on which I had tasted it. I was staying in the country 
with friends, who offered it 10 me as a Devonshire 
delicacy. It was a black, slimy mess, and likely, it 
seemed, to upset a queasy stomach. I am willing to 
try anything once, and although my heart failed me at 
the unsightly look of the laver, I tried it. The eye 
has great influence on the taste, and I did not enjoy it. 
I murmured polite things about it, but showed no 
desire for a second helping. 

Laver, indeed, confirmed the suspicion that had started 
in me then, and has increased ever since, that local 
delicacies are unappetising, if not actually poisonous, to 
persons from other places. There is an abominable 
concoction, popular in Cornwall, called “ Saffron cake.” 
Never in this world do I-wish to taste that stuff again ! 
Persons have travelled long distances to taste bousllabaisse, 
a dish on which the inhabitants of Marsciiles scem almost 
to live, but these same travellers soon repented of their 
pilgrimage. I admit a liking for frogs’ legs, but no one 
will ever induce me to eat snails a second time ; nasty, 
leathery things, which gave me a prolonged pain for the 
rest of the day on which [ate them, and a good deal of 
the day after. 

We have a deliczey in Ulster called * Treacle bread,” 
which I commend to everybody, provided that it is made 
by an Ulster woman. Now, that és a local delicacy that 
anybody can eat with delight, and it has the singular 
merit of being both good for you and execllent eating. 

it was not, however, of these things that I started to 
write, but of laver, which is, Tam told, sometimes ealled 
* sloke,” although whether it is spelt “* sloke ~ or * sloak ” 
I do not knew. Laver, I discovered during a journey 
of enquiry in Devonshire, is not now known to many 
Devonshire people. The member of my club who 
regarded it as a sort of thick mint sauce is himself a 
Devonshire man, but he had never heard of it. Old 


fishermen in a South Devon village could remember 


hearing of laver when they were children, but since 
seaweed is nol very common on that part of the Devon 
coast, the manufacture of it, T suppose, long ago ceased, 

The stewerd of the club had taken some trouble to get 
the laver—it came. he told me, from Norfolk—and 
was a little distressed at our disinclination to cat it; and 
so, being a kindly person, T persuaded my neighbours to 
join me in trying it. The Kudes Thad obtained through 
knowing that it was made of seaweed seemed to give me 
a degree of oratory that Thad not hitherto suspected, 
and omy neighbours consented, because of — my 
cloguence, to share a helping with me. The delighted 
steward fetched the dark and, Lam ebliged to confess, 
slimy-looking stuff, and very gingerly we tasted it. My 

¢ 


left-hand neighbour tmimediately helped himself to a 


larger portion, and iny right-hand neighbour leant 
the table to the Devonshire Men whe had rejected it, and 


informed him that he had niade a terrible mistake. 


ACTOSS 


Laver has a good taste. It has, of course, the taste of the 


sea, but it has also, or so I thought, the Havour of lecks 


in it. It certainly is palatable, and is reputed to be 


—— 


uncommonly good for all who eat it. “ Better thy 


medicine!’ 1 remember to have been told by a fis} 


ier. 


man. Why it should be specially served with saddle y 


mutton 


I do not know. I should have thought that y 


excellent a delicacy might fitly be served with all meas 
But the miysteries of additions and condiments an 


garnish 


‘s are beyond me. A man who took imustay 


with mutton was once considered to be almost a ead 
Now the Mustard Club consider him a cad if he doesy' 


George 
stoutly 
mutton 


Gissing, in The Private Papers of Henry Ryeerop, 
supported those who would keep mustard ayy 
for ever apart. He has a lot to say in tha 


delightful boek on flavours and how they should } 


enjoyed 
serving 


. What most impressed me about my secon) 


of laver was the fact that I had overcome my 


youthful submission of taste to sight. Its appearance y 


onger affected my palate. It seemed not to affect that 


of my neighbours. IT suppose ageing men have less acut; 
sight than the young, and that that is why they are yy 
fond of their food. The young are seldom gourmets, 
They have an indifference to food which is not an affects. 
tion. They will eat the most extraordinary messes 


Schoolboys notoriously have insides equal in strength g 


range to those possessed by ostrichs. An ostrich, th 


say, finds nails very tasty; and it would not astonis 


me to hear that schoolboys find them equally palatable, 
When I think of laver and how I disliked it when I was 


young, and how I enjoy it now when I am middle-aged, 


[ begin to wonder whether, after all, this question of 


taste in 


food is not a question of sight. The strong ey 


of youth is so intent upon the look of things that it does not 


think about their substance, but the dimming eye of t] 


middle- 


aged no longer regards the appearaice with 


sullicient strength to upset the tengue, and therefor 


they arc 
If there 
to have 


whether 


‘able to settle their thoughts on what is important, 
is aus thing in this APLUNC nt, then the blind ough 


the finest palates of all human beings. — 1 wonder 


r they have. Sr. Joun Ervini 


The Cage Bird Cult 


FEW days ago the most interesting exhibition « 
4 captive birds yet seen anywhere in the world wi 
held at the Crystal Palace. Something like £150,000 wort! 


of caged singing birds— canaries, linnets, goldfinches 


= 


robins [sie] price one guinea — were marshalled togeth 


under one roof, with an even more impressive assemb) 


from a show point of view, of primarily decorative birds 


of parr 


ats, fruitsuckers, budgerigars in yellow, jade gre 


and cobalt blue. purple-headed starlines, tiny waxwing 
| : ; 


with their red beaks and plum-coloured caps, peac 


cheeked lovebirds, tanagers. There were birds from t 


Enelish hedgerows, missel-thrushes, blackbirds, coaltits 


There was 2 Mariquensis sunbird hardly much bigg r that 


a bee 


and there was even—-so one of “the fancy 


carnestly assured me, though I didn’t see this particul 


work of art myself-—a blue canary somewhere to | 


found i 
multitu 
to turn 


n the midst of that twittering, rainbow-brillian! 
de. (Ilow, by the way, does one feed a canar 


it into a blue bird? Possibly on hyacinths, ‘ 


the weli-proved principle that a bright gold canary 


prodiic 


Kach 


“<i by an intensive dict of marigold flowers.) 


exhibit was in a littl: cage alone or with one ¢ 


two companions: ticketed, priced: first prize, seco! 


prize. | 


despate 


hird, commended: ready to be packed up ani 


hed im an envelope marked * Live Bird. Will D 


if Delayed.” to any pert of the world aceording, 4 


SELP DONG 
wi 
PR ATEESA URL 


things. 


. . . . 1 ; 
s, to its staying powers. It would be diilicult 


>a better organized exhibition of rare and love 


And the only point that seems to have bet 
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cenerally overlooked is that birds are living creatures 
general) : 
> and, presumabiy, a d to use them. 


th 


with wings, 

In fairness t 
be assumed that this fact ts not 
in these enlightened days, could have conceived the 


promoce) OL tive LHL 1 is tO 


apparent, Otherwise who, 
monstrous idea of capturing a robin, a nightingale, or a 
yvellowhammer and exhibiting it for money prizes 
worse, for sale, like 
cage less than one foot square 
The robin 
to and fro, quite silent. 
hunched up in a meditative, 
prompted a sympathetic Cockney to remark that it was 
* tard luck he couldn't give bie of 
mind, so it was.” And the yellowhammers, like many of 
the goldfinches. chaflinches, linnets, were all twittering 
into 


or, 
any other collcetow’s trophy- in a 


I saw only on was fluttering incessantly 
The nightingal 


mournful attitude, 


was sitting 
which 
‘is 


is Cuman boss a 


in silvery voices and occasionally even bursting 
tiny staves of sone. 

This readiness with which cage-birds sing is to my mind 
responsible for a very unfortunate fallacy. People who 
wish to prove that certain birds are happy in captivity 
invariably cite the fact that these birds sing. One might 
just as well conclude that a man who writes beautiful 
poems about the April roses, or whatever it may be, in 
gaol, is deliriously happy there 
writes contemplative essays in bed would rather be doing 


or that an invalid who 
this than be out taking an active part in life. The only 
a bird that 


as a correspondent of the Spectator 


friendship between a man and should be 


possible recently 
wrote in describing his friendship with a bullfineh —is 
when the bird is allowed its liberty and vet docs not care 
to claim it, 
To turn, h 


is not, of course 


wvever, lo the ennarices. The Enelish canary 
classed as a foreign bird, and sinee it is 
the result of years of intensive aviculture among Enelish 
Actually, 


it is not sO) much 


breeders, there is no reason why it should be. 
it isnot so much bred as manufactured : 


abird as an animated winged object upon which a com- 


munity of experimentalists known as “ the faney are 
continually “improving,” both in eolour and musical 
quality. ft is highly improbable that the English 


canary would Know what to do about it though he were 
set 
themselves in 
right 


free in the sunnmiest of lands nowadays — like men 


many instances he has been civ thized 


Nature. It 


acquired a new sense of vanity, and thoroughly cujoys 


away froin is conceivable that he has 
being exhibited, discussed, valued at a hundred pounds 
or awarded a silver challenge cup for his beauty. And so 

although, as I have said, canaries are not classed as 
foreign birds one regards their exhibition as something 
distinctly apart from that of birds native to our own hills 
and woodlands. 


In the same wav one Va look at the budverievars and 
the thought that they are chirruping 
These little birds 
popul wv just now, and no wonder, as they 


are delightful to watch flitting in a large aviary like 


not be harassed dy 
their hearts out in the captive state. 
are extremichs 
streaks of sea-bluc, emerald, or fiery light: and TP noticed 
the Sunday 


his pel 


I cently a 
which the 


taught to sav any 


Ictter in one of newspapers in 


writer claims that budeverivar can be 


thing in about a fortnieht “To must not 


bite missus,” and Im bored to tears ~ being amone his 
lavourite remarks. So, too, one may believe that 
Putrots appreciate human company and are philosophers 
mough to think it worth whil making duaman friends. 


The show of parrots and eross-bred birds of th: 
order at the Crystal Palace 
esp cially conspicuous being a pair of Jendava Conures 
hit 


parrot 


was nothing short of dazzling, 


vit . : ° . 
with breasts of th deepest blue-crimson and bri: ereon 


wings. And when a flame-coloured parrot with an 


Incredibly humorous face suddenly leant towards‘ his 


admirers with the ery of ; * Well, what do all you people 


want ? ° one felt that, really. such birds as this would eet 
a good deal of fun out of life however they were occupied, 
7—' . . 
ise, however, are exceptions ; and because ¢ 
cockatoo or parrot may be human enough to enjoy 


sitting on lop of his cage making eynical remarks, there is 
that 


the imprisonment of birds is a barbarous practice which, 


still no reason why we should lose sight of the fact 
if not prohibited altogether, should at least be under the 
control of soni responsible authority. 


It would appear that in the bird-breedine world there 


is a group of connoisseurs not 1 cessarily bird-lovers 

who regard their collection of rare or freak birds much as 
a philatelist regards his collection of rare stamps. These 
people are collectors ; they are interested in bird-breeding, 
whether from a purely aesthetic or from a monetary point 
of view, and so long as they confine themselves to the 
kinds of birds that are readily tamed there is nothing for 
it, one must suppose, but te leave them to their hobby 
and congratulate the first who shall produce, let us say, a 
pink budgerigar with blu spots that will talk, dance, give 


a lecture over the wireless, or do whatever the experts 
intended it for, when they trimmphantly evolved the 
ultimate egg. But let the sort of person who keeps a 


himself that he is either a 
In the hope 


that, if he is 


blackbird in a box not deceive 
things. 
to 


lover of birds or a collector of r 
that he 


nothing worse, he is 


are 


mav read this, I sugeest him 
a fool, 


If SMisSil 


MACLAREN, 


Music 


Mi ic. 
B.B.C.. established 


brings us face to f 


SvATI 
Tires me 
ning of the 
which we have not encountere 
State Music. 
little quatification. 


w eonstifution of thy al the begin- 


vear, we with a phenomenon 
Phefore in this country, namely, 
stands in necd of a 
constantly being told that the 
hands, that drastic 


Croverninent, we 


This statement. however 
Wi 
Corporation is: still in privat 
The 
understand, has done no more than ¢ 
trust,” which means that the Government and the public 


are 
and no 
are given to 


‘ 


change has been effected. 
tablish an “ equitable 
will share equally in the benefits te come. There is no question 
of the B.B.C. being exploited by State Socialism. But the 
cloquent fact remains that the British Government, which up 
till now has refused to touch musical and theatrical enterprise, 
has now definitely undertaken the entertainment of its people. 
Music is to play an important part in this entertainment and 
we are entitled to enquire whether the Government has been 
careful to secure authoritative advice upon the question of 
musical programmes, 

No authoritative 
True, 


The answer is not entirely satisfactory. 


musician hes been given direct control. an advisory 


committee lias been appointed, but it remains to be seen 
whether the advice will prevail or be defiected by policies and 
external considerations, This is a serious question. especially 
when we realize that nothing can arrest the development of 
the B.B.C. into a monopoly more powerful than anything we 
have The 


broadeasting did little to inspire 


vet known. Commons debate on the subject of 


us with confidence. It was 
with superficial things, and served 
utterl 


only 


concerned almost entirely 


mre out ol touch 


to reveal that our representatives 
with the artistic life of the nation. sign of good sense 
was the fact that Lord Crawford's Committee disapproved of 
the decision That 


seemed to indicate that the Government was taking a parental 


against controversial subjects. decision 


view of its responsibilities and was regarding us as children, 


to be brought up in the way we should go. If that is so, 
State-controlied music will be a very colourless affair. With 
the coming invasion of television, it is not impossible to foresee 


ow new order of thines in which concert-going will be rendered 
une Maybe the present 
veneration will not behold the effects of this miracle, but it is 


vend perhaps undesirable. 
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more than likely that our sons and daughters will employ 
them with no more wonder in their eyes than we have when 
we make a telephone call. At such a time there will be no 
musie but State Musie. and sinee we are now willing to submit 
our musical individuals notoriously 
unmusical, there is no real reason to suppose that the govern- 
ing body will have taken steps to attain a state of musical 
grace in the interim. 

Wherefore it is the duty of all who eare for music and music- 
making to demand the least of their rights. ‘ No taxation 
without representation * was a sound motte. Tt was invented 
to resist a political injustice. 
clearly defined in these days ; all kinds of interests have made 
themselves articulate in the body politic, and among these 
the and more 
advanced. 


tastes to who ere 


The sphere of polities is less 


interests of musicians are becoming more 
Even so, they have not yet been proclaimed in the 
courts of representative government. 

Through the influence of broadeasting, music will enter more 
and morc 


slow in dvine; 


The old game of politics is 
a General Election 
such a 


into our national life. 
we may vet live to see 
for which the candidates find it neeessary to adopt 
= * Fair Play for Brahm or “Stravinsky Must 


slogan” as 


Go.” 


The Theatte 


By 
Ar THe Sr. 
Ov all the celebrated Consulting Rooms I upon 
the that of Sir John Street 
(or at the St. James's Theatre) will live in memory as the most 


PERTWEN HI\nonp 


JAMES 'S 


( INaerrereNnce.” Roiinp \ND 


DEARDEN. THEATRE. | 
have seen 
Curzon 


stage, Marlay in 


aceessible and sociable. 


As the curtain goes up, it is half-full of reporters who al 
want to hear about Sir John’s marvellous medical discovery 
or rather, having heard of it, they now want to know what 
Sir John eats for breakfast and what sort of sosp he uses in 
his bath. 

But 


staue 


these are not the only invaders whem 
butler, with a deferential 


exclude from Sir John’s privacy. 


a ponderous 


sense of humour, fails to 
llis family, his wile, his 
all 


more natural, according to 


niece, his sister, his nicece’s young man stroll or burst 
into And what the 


standards of melodrama, than that the immensely long arm 


his room. 
of coincidence should pluck other raiders from far parts of 
the world and plunge them into Sir John’s presence. as patients 
who Pp 
be there 
in order to 
~ these chance callers will very likely fall in with a member 
of th which is out of the way. 
happened that Philip Voaze (Mr. Herbert Marshal!) sudd. aly 
confronted Lady M 
while she recognized him as her first husband, presumed and 
hoped to be dead. Sir John in that plight Think of it ¢ 
He has just told us. too, that the slightest breath ofscandal upon 
man and all is lost. Or, as he 
“hits the turf” ihe 


there’s none so powerful as to raise 


itively will not be denied? If he doesn’t happen to 
I suppose the poor fellow has to escape sometimes, 
rest from the roar of traflie in that Consulting Room 
So if 


family, never safely 


rlay and knew her to be his former wife ; 


an cminent medical sarthy 
eround, 


finn: 


puts it, iff a doctor preanine 
not the ra 


upa in. 


ccours 


So what on earth is Sir John to do now 7 


But he doesnt know vou obicet. lie does VOry Scull. 
bor. with Str Gerald du Maurier to fashion him. he is not on 
of those slow, side-whiskered, stethoscopic physicians of many 
a derk tragedy : he has a cay knack of cross-cxamination, 


as wellas au licht touch for the testing of a double pul eaundn 


heart-beat. Liven if this bad man. Voaze. hadn't told hin: 
about lady Marlav. Sir John would have eat it) all out 
of him in a moment. What isheto do’ Why, lest his wife 


should bx exposed in scundatinonyvering NOCWspapers, tie Is 





ready to beeome a murderer: for murder not found out ts, 
you will admit, better than bigamy discovered. Str John is 
prepared with all the poisonous arsenal of the Borgia ke 
will threaten the pyjama-clad vamp why nist Miss tilda 
Moore suvs weer pyjamas 2? who ts blackmailing Lady 
Murta not with the firmly correet “ stonewalling appropri- 
ate to her tribe. but with subtle drugs. suffocating flowers, 
sudden injections. Ie sueceeds in making her nervou 


in her disconcerting flat. avuinst 


when he drops in upon her 


———_—__— 
the front door of which you see the forms of visitors silh 
etted in a startling manner, perhaps designed by hey ye : 

. ° . P , Ar 
thing, as a precaution against creditors. But Sir Johy 
spared the necessity for exercising his black arts, 





Insteg 
Philip Voaze will dispose of the vamp with poison snate) 
in the Consulting Room; for Voaze, though he has fe) 
house (or flat) with the vamp, has loved none hut Lad 
Marlay. 
during this busy night in the vamp’s not quite nice 
ment, 

Enough of the plot. You 
oldest and most ereaky ingenuity. Contrast it for a mom 
with Broadway, which I fortnight ago, 
Broadway all is smoothed out into a uniform texture - 
is plausible, unemphatic. 
authors laying their piuns, posing their conundrums, preparir 
their 
not disturb the enjoyment of (possibly) cinema-nourisly 
and I will only offer one criticism, which js # 
the surprises, swiftly unveiled to onlookers, remain ry 


Besides he happens to get drunk, on bad brand 
apart. 


will see that it is of the , 


described a 
Ilere we seem to see the hardwork 


their surprises. However, ancient technique pe 


audiences ; 
tediously obscure to the characters; so that we, in} 
listen to the 
a series of detective investigations about 
We have the police examination about | 
We | 
vamp 


audience, have to them, on stave, conduc 

mysteries alr 

revealed to us. 

vamp, sternly pursued by Mr. Herbert Waring. 
Voaze, of the 

: 


of Lady Marlay ; and, as if that were not enough, we ha 


Sir John’s cross-examinations of 


comic cross-examination, also by Sir John, of his sis 
in order to test her powers of accuracy. Personally, | 
this sort of question-and-answer as wearisome as it 
be to our mavistrates and coroners. But I think the ; 
liked it. 

As producer, Sir Gerald duo Maurier has not bot! 
nsisten YY 


SO) CONST 


secure the perfection of tone, the ¢ 
as I said, in Broadway. Gathering his company toget 
could have said : 


full-bloeded stuff. 


‘Ladies and gentlemen, this is 


Don't shirk it. Go at it with co: 


Play it with the staggers.” And a few of them do so. } 
Movna Macgill as Lady Marlay has something of t) 
manner--“*how dare you!” (six steps forward) 
can vou!” (six steps back). Mr. Waring, too. But M 


Hilda Moore cannot help trying to be modern 


or} 


Mr. Herbert Marshall compromises — being assisted tow 
the staggers by Philip Voaze’s heart trouble. B 
Gerald ? He is his own nonchalant self. Nothing 
Borgia in him! His easy manner helped to exhil 
absurdities lurking in plays of this type. At moment 


natural charm seemed about to focus itself into a humor 


wink, as though he were willing to confide in us and to whis) 
* You % Vve brought it off again! Ther 
people wort believe in the theatre!” 

RicHARD JENNINGS 


See 


Correspondence 


A) Levrer 
|Tv the Fedito: of the Serer 
The new Statutes ure still 


plenty of material for combination-room taik, and 


PROM CAMBRIDOCE, 
TOR. | 


Sin sulliciently new to 


sional denunciation in print. ‘bhe Master of Jes 
instance, in the new edition of his episodical Histor 
University. which vou noticed litely, shakes his he 
Hloomily over the colleges of the future sans aut 
sans benefactor seus evervthing : and the san wt 
heen struck. with more sarcastic emphasis, by the Camb 
correspondent of the Times, Actuatly, most of us ¢ 
our work in much the same way as before, True, thet 
more “staff work than there used to be, and the 
pity additions to academic terminology. One of the 
af these came into prominence the other day whe 


appointment of a distinguished philologist to the hee 


of the Departinent of Other Languages was announced 
Another department which has been in the limelight 
that of Ewtro-Mural Studies Stuart House, now form 


» hat 
opened, is probably one of the most sumptuous bulk 


board room will be the em 
te 


in the University, and the 
. . ° 4h 
inany who spend their time at meetings held un - 
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a ~ — 
roof of that grim red-brick steeple which is known as the 
University Ollices. . i 
The mention of erim. brickwork reminds us of the Union, 
the ] 
the Professor of Mineralogy. A fairly full, but rather apathetic, 
house listened to a mostly frivolous debate on **’l he Habit 
of Listening-in.” A few stalwarts declared the habit to be 
4 menace to national sanity, but on a division they were 
rwhelmed by the The Press was 
less apathetic, rushing in and getting hold of the wrong 


wireless fans. London 


ove 
muse 
end of the stick in fine st: le. 
The Festival Theatre has, we hope, a long and interesting 
career in front of it. The announcement that “ it exists for 
the furtherance of the artistic life of Cambridge ~ 
but, on the other hand, °° 
>and those who grow a little weary of the 
co-optimism of the ordinary 
relief to the rehabilitated 


permitted to hope, however, 


is perhaps 
a little terrifying ; you are welcome 
tosmoke your pipe, 
choruses 
will 
Barnwell playhouse. Wi 
that the direction of it will not be t 
Ithat we may not be too often merged in the Ceitic twilight. 


and and 


— 
crouonKs 


iheatre repe rtory 


turn with 


may be 
0 consistently highbrow, 


Each generation,” recent programme, “* must express 


SavVs a 


‘tself in its own way.” and it would be pleasant to have some 


vivals of Victorian, as ol othe r modes of dram itic « xpression 


Pinero as well as Pirandello, The Silver King as well as 


King Lear's Wi Perhaps the hint is unnecessary, as we 





not that the last prece to be eriven this term is S.oceny Todd, 
the Barber. 

The metropolitan triumph of Behind the Beyond (Mr. 
(inton-Baddelev’s adaptation of one of the best of Professor 
Ieacock’s skits) has given real satisfaction to those who 


vl of last term. 


much more exciting 


cnjoved the A.D.C. revue at the 1 


The selection of the University crew is 


{ il. Rumow ys that there are only four really 

competent oarsmen ayailal and that the choice of the rest 

S ething « " ile Certainly, the rowing career of 

i Who mn ems ¢ ! it likely candidate for the 
mesit of stroke, | been s iciently meteoric. 

New buildin ¢ springing up everywhere. In addition 

s House, tl w Peterhouse block is nearly finished. 

] perhaps unfair to form a judgement too soon, but at 

i the alignment in relation to the Master's Lodge 

little odd It would be hard, however, for any 

ilding to look reall atisfactorv aloneside the best Queen 

se in Cambridee. The new hall of Pembroke is 

near completion, and the college for the first time In 

. has a fl taff. Over the notorious Newnham water- 

k it would be pleasant to draw a veil, if only it were 

possible. But a poet has already dealt with this matter in 

the Cambrid Re . journal, by the way, which is in 

1] is at the present tim A literary competition 


ntly been inaugurated. and though we doubt whether 


t ry v cnormous, it is a satisfactory sign of vigour 
wine which is not primarily associated with the 
t f novelties. Leeture-lovers, naturally dismayed 
s Arthur Quiller-Couch’s absence on sick leave, are 
:toh Mr. ki. M. Forster on“ Aspects of the Novel” ; 
whilst the more martiallv-minded listen to Sir Wilkinson 
i} Campaign of 1914. 
S>thet Ils on and very soon we must all prepare to 
f t Greck play by reading the Electr vith a crib. 


AMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT, 


I > KC... Your ( 
SNAPSHOTS IN WARSAW. 


[To the Editor of the Svevcrxror.] 


S saw is under reconstruction — like most things in 
Po! it ing politics. The railway station at which I 
l wa tting introduction to the capital. [Tt is being 
built 1 it half-mile journey ina dorozka to go from 
1 t to receive your revistercd baggage. There 
there used to b mdoas there is now in 
t ive vou n ticket fora enb. Instead, there 
titive activity by porters in collecting your 

I ‘ 

1 g ha fa railway station ts the happy hunting 
a! 1 4 tors for every sort ol patriotic charity. It is 
not saf there unk vou ore charitably inclined, as 
bus 1} t l Jacies will ipproach vou with a friendly 


wesidency of which is now held by the younger son of 


Kach 
one means tribute, and Polish ladies are irresistible, especia!ly 
when they stand between you and a waiting train. 

The building trade is booming in Warsaw. The Depart- 
nents of State and an army of officials, who invaded the city 
when it was made the capital, are not vet fully housed. The 
Foreign Office occupies » former Ducal palace. It is a maze of 


smile and pin half a dozen paper medals on your breast. 


passages and winding staircases, small rooms, some with un- 
carpeted floors. The doors creak as if in protest against the 
desecration of ducal memorics ; the floors spring and sque ik 
under the tramp of busy officials. But a new 


L Foreign Ollice 
The sche ine adopted for new official buildings, 


is being built. 
including schools, institutions. &c.. will cost £5,000.000 a year 
for fiftcen years. 

The Seym. or Chamber of Deputies, is housed in a former 
boarding school for Russian girls. It mects in the dancing 
the 


are 


hall, wher roof over 


There 


member is a 


crucifix adorns the domed 


a huge 
t 


platform, Each party has its 


The 


eparate bench, 


seven women members, youngest woman 





and 
the Seym but also much the 


Socialist teacher, is not onlv the voungest member of 
Restaurants — an 


ries of 


best dressed. 


important clement in Parliamentary life—are in a 


temporary rooms, where each one of the twenty parties in the 
Polish Parliament, called Klubs, has its own section or tab! 
In rebuilding and beautifying their capital, the Poles want 
to do things on a grand se They erect a m ment to 
Chopin, born in Warsaw of French parent but do not 


improve sanitation. But in this respect the Poles had, of 


cours terrible legacy of congestion to combat, and their 
difliculties have not been mintnized by the influ ils 


to man the central 


You cannot go about the treets of Warsa without Is- 


eovering and being discovered b profession I 

The public do not di urace en id tl | ( not 
molest them. They puri fv n for r ¢ 

sidling up te you on the p i t so that mus 
succumb and hand over a { Th news! ff VV y 
are equally energetic. For of these little 1 ituiflins, in 


training for bandits, juniped on the footboard of an open car 


in which IT was travelling with a Polish friend, and thrust their 
papers under our noses, each one offering to lihe same paper 
at a dilferent price. They had to be bought off 

Warsaw prides itself en being petit P id 4 ) 
pelit, for it contains a million inhabitants ; but the cutsid 
‘imilarity is not apparent. It is not ch wis 
under Russia (owing largely to all the reconst tion going 
on), and little French is used. Where Warsaw, h 
ranks higher than Paris is in the wealth of its contect \ 
shops, in thx iricties of its « lates and th xeelle! of 
its marzipan. 

Like their allies, the Pol fond of unil - indeed, 
they rivat Franee as a militarist nation, Sold ‘ \- 
where. smart fellows too, with neat-fitting khaki untforms and 
square caps, and they are well drilled. A sq iron in full 
war kit paraded and executed formations betwee tel 
and the General Staff headquarters opposite lhe 1 e ure 
armed with long swords and revolvers, and { 3 
carry rifles. 

No one visits Warsaw wit t havin ts 
Ghetto —another Russian lega More than one-titird of the 
population are Jews, and German or German-Yiddish 1 5 
ure so numerous that you | ht mistake the ft | 
directory of Warsaw for the d ry of B Ask , 
who sticks to orthodoxy if h Polish Jew | \ SiLh 
No, he is a Jew. There ari Polish Jews tn Poland. Jews 
are not penalized as under wud have st 
higher educational institutior lf are capturing t 
lessons, hy Jow th t. ! 
quatot mad sordid surt 1j Pall . 
narrow streets where t lel ~ 
broken-down batleonics ch walls, re 
of the buildings. The ¢ tvar whic 
wavs exhale an unhea t tt i 
vestion is appailing mos 
room Warsaw needs t 
THIOL tl 1 wis 
trect ul ot iH} l 
an, Ss ‘ 
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Country Life and Sport 


A New Farw Scrreme ix Lonpon. 

Some keen agriculturists, including the originator of the 
most intensive farm ever attempted in England, are concerning 
themselves with a scheme that should interest Londoners or 
other townsmen as much as farmers. The idea comes also 
within the articles of the new League ef Health, and will 
receive its encouragement. It consists, in the first instance, 
in the setting up of shops in London which are supplied 
directly from the farms. One amateur farmer in the South 
has already started with a London shop, that bears a very 
flourishing appearance ; and there is a real chance of a steady 
development of the idea. Historically, one of the first ex- 
amples was a retail shop opened in Maidstone by Sir Charles 
Delmé Radcliffe in connexion with his intensive farm in the 
neighbourhood. Another amateur— using the word again in 
its full derivative and Gallic sense has repeated the idea by 
connecting his farm with a retail shop in the Paddington 
neighbourhood. The object is much wider than the mere 
climination of middlemen’s profits and the provision of fresher 
food, with a trustworthy guarentee, to residents in ihe town. 
Some of these pioneers hold that they have found a substitute 
for co-operation. Their rough idea, to which soime previous 
reference has been made in this phiee, is that the bieger farm, 
well organized and capitalized to establish a 
number of shops in the town, can form a nucleus 
forany number of * satellite” It can find out by 
its practical experience just what is wanted in the town— 
for example, what sort of fowl, what sort of sausage or even 


sufficiently 
market or a 
small farms. 


what sort of bread — and act as an unpaid selling agent for the 
smaller men. It can them an 
immediate payment (a most important thing for the small- 
holder), and can provide them with the best information as 
to the most paying form of production. 

= % 8 * 


CTISTEE immediate sale and 


Excuisn Bana. 

Not unconnected with this is the progress of a new whole- 
meal bread campaign of an original sort. A minimum propor- 
tion of 75 per cent. of British-grown wheat is part of the 
definition of the new loaf or roll, which already can be procured 
in some of the bigger London clubs. It is astonishing, even 
among farmers themselves, how little the peculiar qualities of 
English wheat are understood. It is best for the making of 
many biscuits and is now exclusively used in the making of 
It is fuller of flavour (like 
an English peach) than imported wheat. It is, of course, 
indisputable that the “stronger” wheats of Manitoba and 
other sunny fields of the north have certain specific advantages 
for the baker of the big loaf; but a proportion of seventy-five 
British to twenty-live imported flour makes a much more 
agrecable loaf — especiaily if it is wholemeal—than the reverse 
proportion. It was a new experience to hear one’s host at a 
London club order ~ British toast ~ ; and if this most nutty 
delicacy pleases the urban gourmet, the benefit to the British 
farmer should one day be considerable. It is not unlikely 
~ indeed an experiment is now well on the way—that British 
farms will come to possess their own bakeries and their own 
factorics for bacon and dairy products. If that scheme 
should succeed, the number of the difficulties that 
have arrested agricultural co-operation, especially between 
big farmers and small, would be automatically overcome. 

* * + +’ 


one of the patent cereal foods. 


greater 


Innanyn Corworants. 

Time was when the sea-gull was regarded as a seaside bird : 
but the affection of the black-headed gull- the daintiest of 
the tribe for London and the Thames has long since killed 
that idea. We have recently had some evidence that other 
birds, hitherto associated with the sea, may similarly develop 
a new taste for inland waters. Cormorants (or shags) have 
Jately been seen up several rivers far inland. They are now 
quite common on some of the meres in Cheshire--where, 
indeed, all sorts of species of rare birds make their appearance, 
several varieties of geese and swans, including Bewick’s swan, 
sorts. The cormorant is not among the 


and duck of most 


shiver birds. Shags swain up elmost to my feet on a mere in 


Queensland, where incidentally I saw more birds in greate, 
variety than I have ever seen in any one spot. Incidental) 
bird protection, which flourishes there, has done wonders, 
and no one has written of the greater charm and novelty thay 
some of the founders of the new Sanctuaries there, It jg 
difficult to trace the reason for the change of habit in a bird : 
but I believe that as interest grows, the whole tribe of bing 
becomes tamer. It is a plausible prophecy that we shall ge 
other birds than black-headed and herring gulls in London, 
not as rare visitors, but as regular residents for a portion, at 
least, of the year. The list will include, if all goes wey, 
several duck and water-birds, a few hawks and owls, perhaps 
even woodpeckers, as in Toronto and Montreal. 


* % co of 


Another sea creature that has made unexpected appearances 
is the seal. It has long been common enough in some parts 
of the coast. There are caves, for example, on the west 
coast of Wales which are its historic One of th 
Vividest natural history memories of very carly days was 
a visit there to help secure two young seals for a great naturl. 
ist of the Midland Counties. Their capture was an epic, an 
the native delight of the animal in captivity, when it on 
grows used to the novelty, perhaps justified the deed. | 


home. 


presence of large numbc gs of seals on the Kast Coast is newer, 
They are certainly multipiying very rapidly, both in the Was) 
and off the bird sanctuary at Blakeney ; and in neither plac 
are they locally popular. It is even alleged that they rob tly 
terns of their natural food. But the sea is a big place. Ther 
is room in it for seals as well as cormorants, though both these, 
and indeed the terns themselves, are accused by fishermen of 
ruinous veracity, and persecuted when the rare chance is 
offered. 
“ *® * * 

VANISHING CRAPS. 

What a number of charming local crafts are very nearly 
extinct, though we hope a considerable revival is imminent, 
One of these is the making of large jugs or miniature casks 
out of iron-bound oak staves. The secret of the art is nov, 
I believe, left to the members of a single family in the South- 
West, and likely to pass clean out of memory. Yet some 
the work has the same sort of artistic merit as, for exampl 
the product of the oil-jar potters of Italy. One of the charms 
of these local crafts is that they are hereditary. It is alleged 
that the two or three families who practise the beautiful art 
of Norfolk thatching can trace ancestral thatchers back to th 
fourteenth century, some say ever earlier. How rich the tech 
nique is may be secn in the homesteads built for the ex-Servie 
smaliholders at Sutton Bridge. In that costly experiment— 
and yet wise experiment —nothing was better worth imitatio 
than the architectural designs, on which more or less local 
craftsmen put the finer flourish. 


Winrer Licirnina, 

I am told that scientific students of our weather would lik 
information from amateur the curiosities o 
winter thunderstorms. The phenomenon is said to be on t! 
increase in England, and if one may judge by January, 192 
its oddity also increases. Countrymen were startled to thi 
point of fear by the latest. It broke quite suddenly at 6 a.m 
and the earliness of the hour may account for the smal 
amount of attention paid to its unusual qualities. Th 
lightning must certainly have been quite unlike common aii 
A rural postman described the first flay 


observers on 


summer lightning. 
to me as looking exactly like a Roman candle ; and his descrip: 
tion tallies with all other accounts that I have been able t 
collect from eye-witnesses. The simile is not highly scientifi 
but it happens not seldom that popular accounts of this 
give suggestive hints to scientific inquirers. The lightning 
was certainly less sharply defined, less forked than in summ 
thunderstorms ; and it is the task of the scientists to decid 
whether this is duc to the atmospheric effect or a quality in the 


ot 


lightning itself. 


W. 
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Letters to 


CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 


In reply to Mr. Pollard’s criticism : 


THE 


Sik. : 
1. His liturgical argument with regard to the Canon deserves 


tion en its own ground. But this ground is not one 


considera 
which appeals to the “ lay * mind; and it was of this that I 
yas speaking, nor is a period of acute controversy favourable 
ty such discussions. Were the Revision scheme postponed 
for a generation, as there scems an increasing wish that it 
should be, the question of liturgy would fall into its place as 
part of a largcr whole. 

», The rite of Benediction 
Adoration is another. But, if 
former (1 confess) seems to be 
And it was taken to be so by that great missionary Bishop, 
and representative Anglo-Catholic, the late Bishop of Zanzibar. 


is one thing: Eucharistic 
the latter be practised, the 


a fairly natural corollary. 


“* Benediction was licensed in many of his Mission Stations.’ 
‘He told Anglo-Catholics to fight for their Tabernacles. He 
meant that they must fight for Reservation ; and that he believed 


no bishop had a right to forbid it.” Frank, Bishop of Zanzibar. 


85 and 305. 
the 
There are cases in which this would 


3. I did not say that * pressure “ referred to would be 
brought by the Bishops. 
probably be the case, but pressure can take other and perhaps 
more effectual forms. 

1. It is, no doubt, a matter of opinion whether Church or 
But it seems 
to me that, while it would be a misfortune to both, it would 
to the and a to 
English religion as a whole. 

5. Mr. Pollard argues thet the Body and Mind of Christ are 
* objectively present ~ in the Lord’s Supper. 
speak with respect of a belief which is dear to many Christians. 


State would suffer most from Disestablishment. 


be a greater misfortune former: disaster 


One desires to 


But would not St. Paul have classed such distinctions under the 
head of * doubtful disputations ~ ? (Romans xiv. 1). Certainly 
thes 
Christ's most ble 


are foreign to English theology. ‘* The real presence of 
sed body and blood,” the greatest of Anglican 


divines reminds us, * is not to be sought for in the sacrament, 


but in the worthy receiver of the sacrament” (Looker, 
Keclesivstical, Polity, v. 67) and in the original text of the 
Christian vear, we have : 
0 come to our Communion Feast : 
There present in the heart, 
Not in the hands, th’ eternal Priest 
Will His true self impart.” 
6. * Who started * the campaign of slander’? in that un- 
happy diocese ?’—-Birmingham—asks Mr. Pollard. It is 
easier to say when it was set on foot than who started it. 


It was set on foot before the Bishop had uttered a word that 
he And 
It should be said emphatically 


could give offenee : before was even consecrated. 
it is still in active process. 
that nothing has given candid persons so painful an impression 
of the jos of the Anglo-Catholic school. 

The Bishop has had occasion to refer to certain Anglo- 
savouring 


anything 


Catholic teaching with regard to the sacraments as * 
ot Mr. Pollard indignant. ‘* Could 
(he asks) be more unchristian or more deliberately provo- 
Well, the following the 
report in the Church Times of a sermon by Bishop Gore at the 
Hligh Mass at All Saints, Clifton, which concluded a recent 
Anglo-Catholic “ Again there the 
mentalists of the extreme ea opere operato type, who seem to 


magic,” is 


cative 2?” words are taken from 


Conference : are Sacra- 


reduce the Sacraments to charm and magic.’ Comment is 
supertluous, One man may steal a horse; another may not 
look over a he dge.—I am, Sir, &e., ALFRED FAWKES. 


Ashhy St. Ledgers. 


ENGLAND AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
| To 


ive read Mr. J. 
in. the Spec! 


in 


the Editor of the Spvcrsvor.]| 


sik, Th Krederick Essary’s pleasant article 
r of this week with high appreciation, and 
sut 


protest. 


Sonu there is one thing 
respectfully Mr. 
‘presses the belief of many Americans in the North, including 
elf, these 


respects with agreement. 


in it which makes me Kssary 


‘pparently hir in words : “ Eneland stood ready 


SEE == 


the Editor 


to throw her armaments 


against us while we were fighting 
desperately to preserve the Union.” He proceeds to refer 
to my book on Abraham Lincoln as in some way supporting 
this belief. 

Now the facts about the attitude of Eneland during the 
Civil War are no doubt complicated (one of the compli- 
cations. which some Americans seem to have a strange difficulty 
in understanding, being that London and Liverpool are not 
the whole of England). But I think it would be in.possible 
to sum up those facts in words more profoundly mistaken 
than those which I have quoted from Mr. Kssary. If what 
I have written has helped him to draw such a conclusion, 
I despair of expressing myself clearly. 

I have, therefore, looked up the letter which the late Lord 
Cromer wrote upon Before quoting 
from it let me say that 
whole-heartedly upon the side of the Union : 
the war with keen interest and spent sonx 
Northern Army ;_ that 
have made him well aware of the currents of Eng 
at the time ; 


me reading my book. 


Lord Cromer as 2 young man was 


that he watched 
with the 
must 


time 


his conpexions were such as 


lish Opinion 





and that a more just observer of events than 


that great and representative Englishman can seldom have 
lived. 
In the course of his letter to me he said : 

Lam very glad that in the chapter called * Forei Policy and 
England,’ you have exposed the fallacy which has taken a firm hold 
on the American mind, that at the time of the Civil Wai « whol 
of English opinion was adverse to the North. Such was very fat 
from being the case. London society, hea L by Delane of the 
Times, was strongly in favour of the South, but tl na t the 
people never shared these view 
—I am, Sir, &e., CHARNWOOD, 

6 Minimap c ay ane 
BATHTUBS AND BORES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrstor.] 
Sir, Tn his interesting letter saving vood bye to Ienoland, 
my friend, Mr. Essary of the Baltimore Sun, charges me with 
saying that America produces nothing but * bathtubs and 


bores.” 1 think he must be mistaken. No one could surpass 
me in admiration of American bathrooms. I have even 
described them as * the glory of America’s art.” But never 
could I have ealled those exquisite arrangements bathtubs ! 
That would be too ridiculous. 

And as to “ bores,” it is really imypossible that I could 
have accused America of producing them in excess of other 


Liners are the places that bores most frequent, 
United States, though the 
number of Americans returning to their corporcal home would 


American 


countries. 
and yet on liners bound for the 
naturally be large, I have not found the bores at 
all out of proportion to the bores of other 
and I hope my numerous American friends 


countries, including 
our will 
accept this intimation, as the obituary notices say.--I am, 


Sir, &e., Ilunry W. Nrvinson, 


Own 5; 


PLEASURES OF RETIREMENT 

| To the Editor of the Sprcravor.| 
Mr. St. John Ervine, in his suggestive * The 
* of Retirement ” in the Spectator of Webruary Sth, 


THE 


SIR, article on 
* Pleasures 
might have said something on the moral side of the question, 

Is a man full health, of Knowledg« 
capacity and bodily and mental vigour, who is in love with 
his work, justified in retiring ? Would he not be depriving 
the community of service which it has a right to expect from 
him? Would the fact that he that 


at a time when it might be at its highest valuc 


in and experience, 


had withdrawn SErVICE 


not disturb his 


moral sense and rultle the happiness of his leisure 


man. Is 


I remember discussing this question with a cleres 
lly 


a fit man, who is absorbed in his work, mora justified in 
giving it up simply because he has the means to cnable him 
to do so? The clergyman thought that when a man wa 
approaching the evening of life he was justified in stoppin 
work, so that he “ might heave time for meditation as well as 
enjoyment.” 

A Scottish lawver answered th rae: Gul ion croephatieally, 
Ile was a man of middle age, the head of a prosperous firm, 
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but he declared that as soon as he could afford to do so--- 
which he hoped would be in two or three years-—-he would 
quit his profession, and he and his wife would * have a good 
time in seeing the world.’ Hle had worked hard and was 
entitled to a long rest. 

But does the community not lose in every way by men 
engaged in useful occupations retiring before they are * past 
their best,” some of them in the prime of life? And the 
men themselves t Do they realize their duty 2? Perhaps the 
majority of them never think of the moral question.— I am, 
Sir, &e., M. S. 


WORLD-WIDE PUBLICITY FOR THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
| To the Editor of the Specrvsron.| 
Sm. If Tam allowed to address you upon the above subject 
again, may Task that my letter be headed by the tithe under 
which I wrote originally 2? It appears to have escaped most 
of your correspondents that T advocated advertisement upon 
an iniernational and not upon a loca? British scale. A purely 
local British effort would defeat the object in view. Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald alone spotted this essential pomt and 
stressed it in the Spectator of January 15th. This omission on 
the part of my erities makes it diflicult for me to answer 
them, since they eriticize a proposal that I did not make. 

The chief criticisms come from venilemen associated with 
the League of Nations Union, a focal British organization 
formed for the purpose, IT understand, of popularizing the 
League of Nations in these Islands. Hlad [ thought of it at 
the time I would have mentioned the Union and gladly seized 
the opportunity of saying how much ft admired the work thai 
the Union has done with the limited amount of money at its 
disposa!. Tam sorry now that this did not occur to me, 
otherwise T might have had support from a quarter which 
now condemns my idea. That condemnation takes the form 
of contempt for the wide publicity T envisage, closely allied 
with « glorification of the Union's accomplishments. 

In this connexion, since Professor Gilbert Murray has chal- 
lenved me. L submit that the facets ond figures of the activities 
of the League of Nations Union would not impress those who 
ure conversant with modern publicity and the seale upon 
which it is conducted. When TF learn that most members ot 
Parliament have read the Covenant, F am not impressed. If 


may be well to “ instruct school children.” * by the wish of 
the loce!t Education Authorities,” 


that another world war may destroy civilization long before 


but LT cannot help feeting 


the school children can have a say in the matter. 

And T should ke to ask Professor Murray this question : 
Have TF advocated in any of my writing — did LE suggest in 
my paper of January Ist- that the League of Nations 





should pay for propaganda presented to the public in’ the 
rise of news ? 


You, Sir, know that such a proposition would not be eon- 


x 
sidered by any newspaper. If said’ straight advertising in 
the advertising columns of the newspapers. 

Professor Gilbert Murray will, EL hope, forgive me if his 
name occurs so frequently in this letter, but he hit me hardest, 
and it is to him Tmust reply. He says, °° Whai the League 
wants is not mere publicity, but educetion.” ts it not tru: 
that in certain circumstances publicity and education me, 
the same thing ? 

I have endeavoured to follow Professor Murray's advice 
and obtain fuller information than IT now possess with respect 
to the League, in the columns of Meadiecay and the League of 
Nations Union monthly News Sheet. LT was unable to obtain 
either of these publications from my usual newsagent, and L 
was astonished to learn that the result of enquiries made at a 
number of newsagents’ shops and bookstalls in different parts 
of London was that al none of these places could either publica- 
tion be obtcined. This experience docs not appear to me to 
indicate that the ~ interest ~ to which Professor Murray refers 
is “ widespread.” 

In conclusion, however, TE am gratified to perecive that 
Professor Murray does not bang, bar and bolt the door, for 
he opens his concluding paragraph with the following words :— 


* OF course, we should weleome any suggestions for making 


fam. Sir, &e.. 
J. Murray ALuison, 


our appeal more popular.” 
Ol! Farm Feouse, Rodmell, 


Srr, 


mobile Club to recommend to local authorities the placing 


R.A.C. 


NOTICE 


——__ | 


———, 


BOARDS 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 


I venture to think your article in the Spectaty . 
February 5th, headed ** R.A.C. Notice Boards,” scarcely d 
justice to the idea underlying the decision of the Royal Ay, 


ti 


notice plates, of a certain type, in localities where objects 
antiquarian or historic interest are to be seen. 


The writer of the article jumped to the conclusion that ; 


plates must be very large 


be very ugly and obtrusive 
truth 


which is incorrect 


that they y 
which is also very far from ; 


and that they will encourage the orange-pecl tyyy 


tripper 


blue and primrose 


which is 


absurd. TI! 


work, not block type. 
a plate if they prefer not to do so ; 


considerable request for particulars, 


ic 


Royal 


Automobile () 
have sanctioned a very restrained scheme of colouring — day 


and a refined style of lettering 


hand. 


No authority is bound to put Up sui 


idea is generally appreciated. 


but there is already a ver 


which shows 


that t 


As an ardent motorist, with as coniplete a knowledge of 


country as most, I find Lam constantly missing beautiful; 


church 


interiors 


and 


places ( 


f 


entrancing 


because there is no visible sien of their existence. 


interest 


Those who know the work with which If have been associ; 


in my publishing business will never 


Ia 


m sure 


ISSO 


me with a desire to vulgarize or deface the beautiful vill 
r old England. 


of de 


But I do welcome this opportunity 


assisting the Royal Automobile Club in creating a great 


reverence and regard for these shrines « 
Jam, Sir. &¢., 


interest. 


Sin, 


Your 


he finds 


deliberately 


f historic or nation! 


kK. J. Burrow (Managing Direct ). 
© Whai to See” Road Signs, 


3. band 47 Winesway, London 


WC. 


° 
ae 


[To the Kditor of the Serer ror.] 
B.bk.T 


\iter suffering posters and sparing 


Ss magnanimity 
thing ; 


maki 


o 
in 


contributer 


deserve 


easier 


for 


} 


misphice ad: 


\ys 
isl 


HIVGS 


much s 


Vapi ‘ 


of bill-stickers 


the RAs 


tors to 


ngtan 


when we all know that what we want is to kee p the count: 


io ourselves and discourage 


tiresome 


trippers and tourists, 


But what could one expect from a club that caters to moti 


ear owners, who do so much to best 





Is 


Sngland 


, 


publicity ? 


Visitors 


Villages ? 


ndventure 


ect Tost. 


cultured. 


manufacturers, merc 


would tend to disappear and we might return to the m 


to 


too | 


Let 
Travelling in Eneland would then become 


ate, 


Sir. 


Could) we 
the devil ? 


and it 
Let us make En: 


weno 


Ieneland of the Mi 


Sir, 


To 


weapons, 


were heirlooms 
of carvers : 


us 


wou 


Ss we 


ddle 


EASTER 


avoid at 


ornaments, 


to 


! 


nike 


not sem 


W ho 


abolish the 


Id 


not be 


land ¢ 


» beeame 


a 


rants 


lo 


ha 


' 
tC 


Freee 


ur 


wants f 


} 


’ 


mes 


COs. 


se 


poorer 


h i} 


kn 


of 


1c he: ut 


spe ctive 
yw the 
strects 


t 


oll 


gainst this vuly 


a stand ag 


Ameri 


a nice, mild, ch 


ames 


as Well 


ary to vo abroad ¢ 
yreserve for the rea 
and more exclusit 


and other blots on the landscay 


am 


ISLAND 
|To the Editor of the Seecrsxror.|} 


eur, &¢ 


STATUES 


vy misunderstanding 
Iet me repeat very briefly his evidence given to me : 
m the solid a 


* dies ” 


&C., 


were 


carved 
gradually completed by generation 


of 


irc 


my Maori {ne 


(a) jad 


(6) some monuments, weapons, ornaments, & 


were formed from cooling voleanic material; (c) some Wt 
Karth ” 
with admixtures of sand, green rushes, and ** Sacred Watel 


formed 


perhaps mineral waters, certainly 


from 


** Sac 


red 


(asl 


wes, 


mud, eonercte, « 


sometimes 


sea-watel 


(d) some were moulded, some impressed, some cast fr 
natural or artificial. 


soft material 


The only 


from a Swiss friend who writes me 


don't 


Solomon Is 


speare 





t 
t 


know whether [ told you 
lands. I still have the 
is tande out of molten 


* 


as follows: 


that 


uvVi 


t 


I was sp 


ad 


Thee 


confirmatory evidence T have otherwise con 


) 





compe 
CCNSor 
parent 
to all, 


cannot 


121 





questic 
and se 
With s} 

Witl 
to Yes 
undo} 
the Mi 
figures 
D el; 


1S o} 








flay 
ly « 
| Au 
cing 


ects 


| 
to. 


( 


hat ¢ 


ey y 


\ 


om t 


type 


Ch 


uA 


ng 


COUT 


four 


O Tho 


i in 


(a) jad 


olid 
nera 
nts, 
THC 
fe, 
Wa 


ast 


SLICKETS 


int 


ity 


Sts, 


et 


al 


tion 


« 


tel 
a-watel 


fri 
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——— Sn eee arama 5 
yr-heads out Fiawa while it i lhot. When it cools it is 
th 5 


ard as LF 








I have sugss sted to Lin to send me a photograph of the 
J ; 14 i = . ‘  f 
near-head, and this J cCIns Gone I am, Sir, «c., 
brtiec A. Rovur. 
ton HH $ i Wo F 
4 Brendon fi ! } Street, 
} Pl Ww. 
ndence is now closed.-- I SpECTATOR. | 


CHRIST AND THE STARS 





[To the Editor of the Srpecratux.] 
Gp --With reference to the very interesting article on the 
Pilly ta i 5 : 
hove subject in your Issu of J ary 29th, the following 
stract from Sir Quiller-Coue! novel. Hetty Weslez, 
extiat 
4 } 
may prove mterest 
r,’ | id, 7 ! Oxford, one night, walking 
, } r brother Jol We had been visiting the 
i As we turned into the Turl between Ex r 
es, there, at the end of the street—it is little more 
Pome ond the spire of All Saint this planet was shir 
that 
} m nad { a i 1 cord we stood still . 
ment, W 1 it | \ inhabited ?”’ I asked. 
“Why not ?77"" 1 { I iv his world, by sinn 
| if by sinners, | rutis ying o i r demption in Chi 
\ sail he, know, tl son Cod may pe iol 
3 | martyrdom to tyrdi mav eV his 
nent he hound on ( n meu ) pl met. swinell ‘ound 
this multit But > he broke off, “ what 
we te thi ! f specu » ‘This world ts 
parish enouct ! rman, and in it he1 be puzzled all his days 
on eave his OV , ’ | ’ 
—lam,5 XC., 


CHILDREN AND THE CINEMA 
the Edit fthe Si rATOR.] 
§ May I thank y ral ntributei Crusade 
rthe gencrous treatment given to my notes on the influence 
of the films on the mind { children, under the title, “* The 


Fascination of Fear” 
Your sond 


22nd) sug ts, 


(the Janu- 


cinema performance 


OTTeS nt ~~ Veritas 


Spectator, 


AS a COMIpPrormist 


for children only and for adults only. In many foreign 
countries something very near this is the rule: children are 
not permiited to go to sce pictures which have not been 


| for child rul 
Government censorship s} sect up ad hoc. 

A most the different 
countries has been drawn up by the Social Section of the 
and (C.P.E. 40 (1)), 
an amazing lack of imagination on the 
Broadly 


to allow any child, however young, 


the mind—as a 


Se | ially 


ially licensed as fit 


instructive report on practice of 


League of Nations, now lies before me 
It bears witness to 
part of the 


they alone 


English-speaking nations. speaking, 
are content 


to see any film, however objectionable, so long as it is in the 


company of a parent. They alone are content to allow the 


censorship to toss the responsibility to the parent, and the 
parent to toss it back to the ce nsorship 
to all, except the timid and receptive mind of the child, who 


cannot ex pre 


a position comfortable 


s himself Iam, Sir, &c., 


Esruriy. 


in any way thet counts. 
WILLTAM 
12 Belsize Gro 


| oe 
“A SERVANT 
11 


IR,—Your reviewer of niv 


OF THE MIGHTIEST” 
for of the Specraron.| 

1 Servent of the Mightiest, 
questions first, whether Chingiz Khan would have used snuff, 
at that time 


the Idi 


s book, 


and secondly, whether Mor vol horsemen, rode 





ith short stirri ps and leose rein ? 
With regard to the f 


za irst point there is a reference in my hook 
to Yessagai Bahad 


ur (the father of Chingiz) using snuff and, 
undoubtedly, the Chinese must have learned this habit from 
the Mongols in very incient times, as the pre-historic stone 
figures near Mongolian tumuli are re presented (according to 
Douglas Carruthers” Unknown Mongolia) holding snuff bottles 
as objects of cer ny in their hands. I regret that, as I live 
at some distan m other more important works of reference, 
I cannot, at present, pursue this subject further. 


With regard + 
Or Henry Yul 


» the second point I can be quite certain, 


Lnote on Marco Polo (Book IT, Chap. XLEX) 
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that the 
habent strepas,’ as Carpini say 
the See also 


rnuschi”’ (Chevannes et Petru: 


says, “It is truc Tartars rode very short ; ‘ brevissimas 
s, and the Kirghiz Kazaks now 
‘ Peinture Chinoise au Musée 
i) Plate XX, “ Cavalier Mongol 
” (Tchao Moung-fou, XIIIth, 
XXI, “* Cavalier Mongol rentrant 
Both th pictures 
the Mongol horsemen riding with short stirrups and 
loose rein.—I am, Sir, &c., B. WINGATE 
Strect end, Sidlesham Comu 


do 
Cr 
poursuivant un cheval echappé 
MIVth cents.), and Plate 


de Ja chasse”? (sams 


same.” in 


artist). se adnutrabk 


show 





1.; fo 
Oil, Chiche SiCT. 


“THE NETHERLANDS 
|V'o the Editor of the CTATOR. | 
point out, with regard to your 
The Netherlands Display’d that this not 
the Baedeker, written to 
king for meals, which are easily enough obtained 
in the 
any other 


DISPLAY’D ” 
Sirn,— May I 
comments on 
intended to 
help those lor 
Dutch 
beok is not 


reviewer's 
is 


rival invaluable nor 


In also, that of the information 


towns ; 


to he 


most 


found in this invaluable guide on 


guide written in English, nor are there “ chunks of history ” 
interspersed with * guide book information.” 

Any but a perfunctory reader will observe a definite plan 
in the presentation of a vast and difficult subject, with which 
a great deal of care has been taken and which cannot be 
fairly judged, save by thi vith i knowledge of the 
matters dealt with, and mall apprecietion of the 
Jabour such an effort involves. A eood deal of t! matter 
siven has not appeared in this language before, being absorbed 
from old French, Dutch, Halian and Spanish, and in « > 
from the Latin.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ManJorir Rowen. 

37a Craven Terrace, W. 2. 


A GOOD CUP 








[To the Editor of the Sevcrvavor.] 
Sin,—I notice with interest an article on necessily of 
making good old London and England more attractive to 
Americans. It was an admirable and sugvestive article, too. 
For while to all intelligent Americans of the oid British stock, 
it is cnough in itself to see, and to revisit again, the dear and 


beautiful Motherland and its grand old capital, yet unfor- 
tunately there are tens of thousands of sich and cultivated and 
uncultivated Americans who need mor miulating n rial 
* allurements ” in order to attract, ant hold, them for any 


considerable time. 
is what thes 
t 


with *} 


eall 
and 
Now it is a depi rable 
fact that it is not an easy matter for the average Americ 

f xl 


became 


What Americans want, for the most part, 


“a good time,” or lots of excitement, maths ” 
* good coffee” as a matter of course! 


in 
to gct a good cup of coffee in Kngland, and least in 
At all I this until I 
for, of course, there are hotels and pleces where 
to be 
land, and I well re- 
vod days, i 


London ! events, found so 


initiated ; 
one can get good coffee; but really, one ha weil 
And yet I was born in FE 


member what good coffee I had in my 


advised. 


I 


oy! im my 


Leicestershire home. 

My first disappointment was in London, where I ordered 
coffee at my hotel, not only with fond anticipations but with 
the it the ‘ * 2 o 
remember aright, where everything else was delightful—but 
the coffee simply dreadful! And was not Londen once 

wi so addicted to 


greatest confidence. wi in 


S 


vet, 


farnous for its “ coffee houses,” and its life; 


the coffee habit ? To be sure, it wa Well, then, how is it 
that London should have so “ retrograded ” in this respect ? 
Is it that the whole English nature has become iict- 


morphosed ? Or is it that the public * taste * has declined ? 
One would naturally suppose that all cultured minds and 
tastes would require positively xl coffee, as well as good 
tea ! 


if only English public caterers were half as careful to provide 

int and 

xd-send to 
that there 


fee” 


successful in providing 


American 


good coffee as they are vigil: 
tea, it 

it is pr rfectly tru 
Americans who guip down their * 


visitors. 
of 


would a 


excellent would be a G 


For while millions 


. ay 
2s tney 
ill Americans 
and 


elass of water or milk, it is just as trae that nearh 
profess a taste coffee ; 

actually destitute of either taste or culture they may be, they 
‘ coffee,” and draw the line at what they 


and preference-—for however 


invariably require 
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specially denounce as ** English coffee.” Yes, and the more 
insistent and discriminating among them too often hurry to 
get away from London, and on to Paris, very much on that 
Ilence this letter. Perhaps it may start at least 
— and heads of better class hotels 


account, 
some few public * caterers ” 
* thinking. "—I am, Sir, &e., 


JOUN OXENDON. 


1539, ZL. St. NIWV., Washingion, D.C. 

P.S. Possibly it may occur to some minds that it behoves 
any critic * to state frankly just what he understands, 
or means, by * good coffee”! Very well, then: it is coffce 
made from good berries, with a liberal quantum of cream. 
The result is a wholesome stimulant and an amber-coloured 
fluid—at once tasteful and exhilarating : or else, of the nature 
of the French café au lait ; or, again, the French * drip-coffee.” 
As it is, or was, the coffee 1 got in London was as muddy 


such “* 


and almost as nauseous as ditch-water. 


J. O. 


SWAKELEYS 
[To the Editor of the Specrsxror.] 

Sin,— My Committce would be grateful to you if you would 
help it by giving publicity to its proposels with regard to 
the fine old 17th-century country house 
which is threatened with destruction. Swakeleys is a 
* transition * house, marking the change between Elizabethan 
planning and that of the full classic revival, brick-built and 
gabled, with unusual if not unique features to be found in 
its construction —for instance, the mullions, jambs, &e., of 
some windows are of a black marble, probably Belgian. 
The Society hopes to find a single purchaser who will give an 
undertaking to preserve the house intact, and thus prevent 
demolition and the erection of smali dwellings on the site. 
Failing this it has a scheme to promote a Company which will 
divide the buildings there into flats which will be let. 


* Swakeleys,” 


The Company would have as its object the paying back of 
the share-holders’ money and when that has been done the 
presentation of the building with 80 acres of park and garden 
land to the National Trust. That body is also supporting 
the scheme and has consented to accept the house when it 
is free of debt. 

Should any of your readers be interested in the scheme, 
I hope they will communicate with me here. - Lam, Sir, &e., 

A. R. Powys. 

The Sociely for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 

20 Buckingham Streel, Adelphi, London, WLC. 2. 


IMPERIAL TRADE 

[To the Editor of the Syvcr vron.| 
Sir, —In all the arguments that have been 
behalf of Imperial trade, the benefits to accrue have always 
centred round the suppliers rather than the consumers. In 
other words, the advantages sought must redound to the 
interest of financial groups organizing supplies at the expense 
of the country at large. Mr. Robert Boothby, in his article 
on the policy of Stabilization, says there is a tendency away 
from unfettered competition, but he omits to add that it is 
only amongst those who stand to profit by the removal of 
competition. Ile goes on to say that this unfettered compe- 
tition was peculiarly suited to the period of expansion and 
development during the nineteenth century, but 
modern conditions produces anarchy. It is 
something that he admits that competition was favourable 
for the expansion and development of trade in the nineteenth 
Why, therefore, should it he the 
twentieth century when we need the expansion and develop- 


advaneed on 


under 


chacs and 


century. disastrous in 
ment far more than then ? 


Why should prices be stabilized 2? If in one vear nature is 
particularly bountiful, producing big harvests. why should nol 
the consumer benelit by lower priccs 2? Lave nol had 


enough of pools and combines during the War, when, with our 


we 


warehouses chock-full of food and material. we were charged 


100 to 500 per cent. excess on everything because there was 


no competition and stocks were held up by combines for 


high prices ? 
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——— : 
Situated as we are in this tiny Island, oVe?-populat | = 
dependent upon imports for 75 per cent. of cur foodstu ¢ 
would be nothing short of a calamity to put it in the Done 
of any organization to regulate the supply of our food. Yj 
only would it be in the hands of Home and Colonial Combin 
at any favourable opportunity to bring about famine Price, 
but bad harvests in the Colonies would bring famine ites vi 
Competition is the very essence of our social life jp on me 
department. All position of importance through ut t . 
State is determined by competition, and yet in a matter thy - 
is most vital to the very existence of the people we are to le An 
at the merey of combines to regulate supplies and prices ort 
there own discretion !—I am, Sir, &e.., ' foll 
James I. Weacep, re 
1 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. fam 
bor 
AN AUTHOR WANTED enli 
[Vo the Editor of the Srvcrxror.] 5 
Str,— Can any of your readers help me to assign to aythy ¥ ; 
and approximate date the following sonnet which jg jn ; | : 
possession in manuscript ? 
Mistress, those starry eyes that light the w M 
For me that know none other light than theirg pro} 
Are now down-cast, nor now reflect the day 
Nor will not meet mine own that look 7 iene {ti 
Their downwerd ray is bent upon thy hook, ‘ Pub 
Thy happy book, upon thy lap that lies, ste 
And still may joy in thine unwavering look, HK 
And watch the changing glory in thine eyes, 
Mistress, come lay that lifeless book apart, tt 
And take this living other that I bring, nt: 
Writ fair on virgin vellum of my heart 
With chronicles of love's long labouring. ta} 
Read therefore (Mi tress) those therein, and coa : 
No word of all but’s writ in praise of thee. Buck 
-—-I am, Sir, &e., Amos 
\ 
LINKS WITIL TILE PAST - 
re 
[To the Kditor of the Svucratror.} th 
Sir,—In looking through some old letters IT came on one from Di 
my grandfather, writien in 1878, when he was 89. In it! ul 
says that when he was a young man, an old min of 101 years hy 
of age told him he had seen his great-great-grandmother, 107 se 
years of age, and she had seen her great-great-grandfatl Chait 
Henry Jenkins, who died at the age of 169 | sic] and who, 
when a Jad, had carried arrows to the Battle of Flodden F 
in 1513. Thus only three lives lie between the Battle of Flodda " 
and me a space of 414 years.— Iam, Sir, &e., woos 
AE Babel 
its 
wo 
HOW DID THE DOG KNOW? aa 
[To the Editor of the Svucrsvor.] Meri 
Siz, Tl may be of interest to your correspondent to know tle ‘ m 
results of some experiments I made 25 years ago. I stud ; 
dogs with a view to satisfying myself as to their means 
conversing one with the other. Leame to the conclusion t! It) 
their * barks” are simply a code of signals, or, may Is is 
“bugle calls.” The real conversation is carried on break 
* wireless ” agency. divide 
Here is a simple test. I had two collies, mother and sf = 
Each was taken for an outing by a member of the family evens 
opposite directions, for an hour or more, When they retul Sis Gna 
to the room the two dogs Jay on the rug about a vard aj Paul's 
facing cach other. Their noses vibrated and then be 
suddenly rigid they had “ switched on the wireless.” ka 
in turn would apparently be “ telling the tale,” while a pleas Wii 
and sometimes humorous look would appear on the | deadh 
of the listencr. Anyone can try that test if they have Will dis 
dees who are good pals, P chap 
Another point { found was thai where dogs are friend] peciali 
district they ~ broadcast ~ a statement and it is passed preven 
from dog to dog until the news travels. In chil 
The answer to your correspondent’s question. to me. the Treated 
fore. is a simple one. The dog missed bis master. He * brea ot the 
casted ~ Anyone seen my boss 7° He received the rep or sligh 
and went back to the hote! on “ information received ~ ff! Nervou 
another deg. —T am, Sir, &e., BChoo! 
A. E. BY thorea 
the inf 
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SHORT LETTERS 
Dean INGE Correcrep. 

Mav 1 be allow d to correct a misstatement in Dean Inge ‘s 
very able book on England?) On page 125 occurs this sen- 
tence: The large ¢ anadian contingent was mainly composed 
of lads born in England. many of whom crossed the frontier 
from the United States in order to enlist as Canadians, before 
America entered the war.’ The official figures, on record at 
Ottawa, do not corroborate this statement. They are as 
follows : —Total Canada, 619,636 ; 
Canada, 818,705 ; 156.677 : born in Seot- 
land, 47,482 3; born in Ire land, 19.342: born in Wales, 4,772 ; 
porn elsewhere in Empire, 9,421 born in United States 
It will thus be scen that over 51 per cent. of the total 
There is no particu- 


enlistments in born in 


born in England 


37,001. 
enlistments were of men born in Canada. 
lar merit to be claimed for this, but it is not desirable that 
any wrong impressions should gain ground. —W. s4nic Uarnris, 


ony Walmer Road. Toronto, Canada. 


Tur Pesric Scioo. THunory. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn is not accurate in attributing to me the 
‘boys are not exclusive.’ The point which 
that 


not 


proposition that 
{ tried to 


Public School-bovs are 


make was although extremely exclusive, 


more so than their mothers and 
<isters. and do not owe their exclusiveness to their Schools as 


uh as to their homes. There is. Lam afraid, more than a 
ttle truth in Mr. Gwvynws criticisms of the Publie Schools, 
put such eriticisms would, TC think, apply with no less force to 

type of Boarding School which could conceivably be 
England. J. F. Roxeerciu. Stowe School 


established in , 


Ruckingham. 


A CLASsicAL VILLAGE.” 
With regard to the suggestion of having “a classical 
lage” in which to learn Latin and Greek, I think your 


interested to know what 
the 


and Greek are 


readers may be is taking place at 


the Perse School, under direct method, 
There 
nd not dead language 
in both. The welcome who 
to see the system in operation at the G. B. Bowers, 


10 Lensfield Road, Cambridge. 


introduced by 


Dr. Rouse. Latin trented as living, 


ond the mesters and boys converse 
Visitors wish 


head-master will 


school. 


Chairman of the Governors, 


Anes.” 


Spectator T would point out that 


“ DrecrscuL AnD UBER 
Asa regular reader of the 


w statement made in your paper on January 29th, on page 


itiributed to the ignorance or malevolence 
* Deutselhland tiber Alles 
y other meaning than that the 


the world. The 


(rermany., and there can never be 


10, ean only be 

The never had 
German loved his country above 
The National Anthem of 


any question of it being 


fits writer. 


sont 


y ‘ 
all else in song Is 


a dead and disgraced motto.°-—~BorumMer-Bornmer IX.,, 
Schloss Bothmer. Post Kititz, Mecklenburg. Deutschland. 
A Scnoor ov Prayer. 
If places of worship be opened for private prayer every day, 
i, there not a danger that it would strengthen rather than 
break down “that sham division which has been set up to 


It is still true that God 


«es not dwell in Temples, and the hearer of praver being 


divide the sacred from ihe secular’? 


everywhere is always accessible : 


one need not retire to pray, 
in crowded Flect St. 


Stafford Place, 


Street as in 


Wick, 


us one can be nS 


Pauls. Prever 


cre tive 


SINCLAIR, 


War Rie MATESM, 
that 


und maims more, no doctor 


AGAINS 
With 
deadh 


disugree, 


Crusaders ~~ main. thesis. rheumatism is 2 


disease which kills many 
the tirade against the heart specialist ? 
that 

nm rbetmatism 


Porhay 
Perhaps heart 
the 


rheumatism 


does not realize ever\ 


Spee list j 
pecialist and in 


has pecial interest 
Prevention of its effect Well-marked cases of 


that they 


heart damage. 


au ehils 5 i 
i children are recognized wre at 


the 
othe child who, after vague complaints of 


<0 casily onee 


bp : 
ireated, and generally ¢ scxupe But what 


* growing pains ° 


or slight sore throat. is off colour. or out of sorts, anaemic. 
Nervous, vestless or terrified at night? He “* goes off” at 
Bchool or becomes disinclined to join in games. Frank 
thorea (St. Vitus’ danee) may appear, but often the signs of 


He infection av slight so slight that even careful parents 


may entirely disregard them until the onset of some symptom 
of heart 
(as it 


cause 


is this 
the 


daumavge so 


disease arrests their attention. It vague 


were veiled) form of rheumatism which is ercat 


of heart 
quietly that it escapes notice, 


disease just because it does its 


This is the type of disease 


which must be recognized carly if we are to prevent serious 


scquelae, and the recognition of this type demands the trained 


experience of those who have had the opportunity of watching 


heart disease in its various forms. and of examining many 


hundreds of children, normal and abnormal. It 
the heart 


almost unique, — A 


is here that 
but, alas! 


** great specialist” ! 


liar: 


is not only great, 


SPECIALIST. 


PuystCKING TREES. 

It may be of interest to English readers to know that the 
trees here he ve their rotten branches removed and all the bad 
wood scooped out in autumn. Tt reminds one of dentistry 
A woodman told me that in the spring they 
.so that it may act as ghie, and 


In time the bark 


on a huge scale. 
wait till the sap begins to ris 
then thes 
partially closes over the hole, so that only a neat little patch 
remains over what is perhaps quite a large stopping. There 
healthy trees. J. 
Mawi 


*stop ” the holes with cement. 
I 


are such patches here on very 
Kavruarine Waits, Denbigh Hall, Bryn 


Rrvn Mawr, near Philadelphia, Penna. 


many 


Hleoe 
< eve, 


Th Trar. 


Only the total abolition of 


STEEI 


‘gins,’ with a heavy fine for 


offenders, will prove a remedy. For the term “above 
vround ” ean be cireumlocuted. (It is said “ gins” must 


The R.S.P.C.A., 
If l am 


he placed under the ground to catch vermin.) 
1 believe, sell a patented trap, which kills quickly. 


right in my surmise, why cannot the law enforce this, for 
even rabbits suffer? IL, S., Ipswich. 
“Cane Sucarn tv. BEE! 
Can poy reader tell me whether (1) bulk for bulk, cane sugar 


is not sweeter (and therefore cheaper) than beet, (2) whether 
hee-keepers are right in saying that the svrup of beet-sugar is 
deadly to bees. and (3) whether it is true that cane sugar is 


a specific in some forms of heart complaint, whereas bhect 


sugar has no such effect. It was, I believe, Napoleon Bona- 
parte who conceived the idea of ruining our West Indian 
Colonies by encouraging the growth of sugar beet, and it was 
ad if their ruin was completed 


J. KR. 


clever of him: it would be 


by any English Government. PENINGTON, San Roque, 


Torquay . Devon, 


Poetry 
The Fly in Church 


MY Aunties on each side of me are kneeling in a line ; 

I wonder if their hassocks are as full of pins as mine ? 

i think they must have asked the hens to teach them how to 
perch ; 

Vd like to rub my knees, but that’s called fidgeting in Church, 

a fly who'd hurt his wing: 


standing up to 


1 found a fly in Church to-day 
It happened just as everyone was 
* There's a Friend for little children up above the bright blue 


ne 


sky **--- 


T might have been so good if thes had let me keep that fly. 


[ didn't fidget then 


I count dten: 


I thought of such a lovely game 

The fly hook 
But just as he was nearly there the Man said, ° Let us pray,” 
And Aunties their heads at me, and brushed my fly 


oway. 


must walk across my before 


shook 


ind Tam very small, 
atl all, 


The pew is very dark and high. 
And Aunties say it’s wrong in Church to lock about 
I think the window's open where the glass is painted red, 


Kor IL can feel a serap of sky that’s shining on my head. 


Oh. Friend for little children. You we 
You know how very, very dull a child in Church can be, 
And if You're hiding just above that tiny patch of sky, 
a little box and send another fly ! 
JOCELYN C, 


‘re once as small as me, 


3e sorry fo 
LAs 
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This Week’s Books 


Tlorace: Greeney’s mild blue eyes first opened at Amherst, 
N.H., on February 8rd, 1811. The story of his life, as the 
busiest and boldest editor of nascent America in the middle 
of the last century, is told by Mr. Don Seitz in Horace Greeley 
(Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis), with many of those deft 
touches of characterization which distinguished the author's 
Life of Pulitzer. ‘Those early days of New York's growth 
are far indeed from modern life on cither side of the Atlantic, 
and there are many passages of interest : this is one of those 
books that does not compel interest, but can be trusted to 
while away a few pleasant hours for the reflective reader in 
the right mood. 
* Bo Bo * 

Dr. Cyril Alington states that Elementary Christianity 
(Longman’s, 2s. 6d.) is nothing more than a handbook for 
beginners. “ But Christianity is so vast a subject that in 
it no one need be ashamed to call himself a beginner,” as the 
author says. Dr. Alington takes up many questions of absorb- 
ing interest in the present day and his views are modern 
although not modernist, arresting although not sensational. 
Has history pronounced an uncompromising verdict against 
the method of Mohammed and in favour of the idealism of 
Christ ?. We wish it were so, but wishing does not alter 
facts, and there are parts of the world where Mchanmedanism 
is spreading faster than Christianity. 

* * cS * 

Mrs. Bertrand Russell (Dora Russell) has written an 
undoubtedly able book in The Right to be Happy (Routledge, 
5s.). We siall not review it, however, for the paving stones 
of her * civilization” are and free love. If 
the author's wild world ever came to puss, we should hope 
to be in a better. Tlowever, the book is carefully written 
and, we freely admit, full of good intentions. 

Ey * * ce 

Medilation Gud Mental Prayer, by the Rev. Wilfred 
Knox (Phillip Allan, 3s. Gd.), is a simple and interesting 
elementary guide to the discipline and exercises necessary 


communism 


to the cultivation of the inner life. The Ignatian 
method is dealt’ with, also another method, and the 
truth is clearly emphasized that a comfortable con- 
templation of favourite texis is net meditation at all, 


but day-dreaming. Meditation, on the contrary, is a 
straight and stony uphill path, “a means of learning how 
to bear the Cross.” There is au short bibliography. mentioning, 
we note, the Life of Prayer in the World, but not, curiously 
enough, Miss Underhill’s more recent Concerning the Inner 
Life. The Jast chapter, * The Prayer of Simplicity,” deserib- 
ing that silent communion of man with his Maker, transcending 
thought, is curiously reminiscent of certain Eastern contem- 
plative exercises. This is a book to be heartily commended 
to all who believe in the abounding power of prayer. 
cy * # te 

The last two volumes of the Wells Thin Paper edition 
(Benn, 3s. 6d. cloth) are In the Days of the Comet and Twelve 
Stories and « Dream. A pocket Wells such as this is a source 
of instruction and delight. In the Days of the Comet, which we 
reread slowly and attentively during a tiresome train journey, 
is an amezingly clever story. When Mr. Wells works with a 
fine brush he can do exquisite miniatures, yet (genius that he 
is) his terrene cataclysms are equally well drawn. 


%& & BY BY 


Pour distinguished people started lite as telegraph-operators. 
Sir William van Horne, who was one of the pioneers of the 
C.P.LR.. Andrew Carnegic. George Kennan, the traveller, and 
Thomas Aiva Edison, whose life forms the subject of a very 
interesting book by Mr. G. S. Brvan. (Edison : the Man and 
lis Work. Knopf. 18s.) Here is given, in non-technical 
languave,a sufficient account of Edisows many and supreme 
inventions, but the best feature of the book is the picture of the 
man himself his early struggles, bis blunt humorous person- 
ality, his prejudices, and his capacity for toil. In 1909 he 
stated that up to 1902 (when he was 55) his average working 
day wis 19! hours Jong, but sinee then he considered it did noc 


exceed 18, Is it, then, to be wondered at that the industries 


based wholly or in part on Edison's inventions are worth ¢ 
America 15 billions of dollars? And, as he said himself j 
ir 
1923, * the Electrical Age is just starting.” We extend ass 
respectful congratulations to the greatest inventor of the 
age: Mr. Edison was eighty a fortnight ago. : 
xe k us ok 
On the writer's last visit to New York he was shown 
through the glass partition of a publisher's office, the Yeiibe 
lady who was responsible for the most successful book oy 
etiquette which has vet been published. This child Petronins 
was searcely out of her teens. In Mrs. Massey Lyon's ney 
book on Etiquette (Cassell, 21s ) there is no precocity, however 
but on the contrary both authority and expericnce. The 
must be a big sale for books of this sort, for they are cp. 
tinually appearing. 
ok at " ok 
Messrs. Seeley, Service and Co. are to be congratulated op 
publishing three excellent volumes in their ** New Library” 
Wirciess without Worry, by Mr. Robert Tiltman; The Mot 
Car and its Story, by Mr. C. R. Gibson ; and Motor Cyeliry 
without by Mr. George Barlow (5s. each). We 
say nothing about the motor bicycle book, because | 
memories of these conveyances, last bestridden by the wri 
in 1911, both 


Tears, 


are dim and disagreeable : a motor biew 


demands the hardy enthusiasm of youth for its right appre: | 


ciation. To heroes this work heartil 


recommended, 


young may be 


ce a ae - 


The Motor Car and Its Story as a charming: sentence: 
“A little fellow of five years surprised me by asking what 
cnergy is, and unfortunately his question could not 
Fellows of fifty, even, are still delyin 
But the treatment of “li 


is interesting. Anyone who rea 


answered easily.” 
into the mysteries of energy. 
Drives the Car” 
these concluding chapters attentively will understand (if | 


Energy 
does not already know) what mighty mizacles are involv 
in “ making the wheels go round.” Our modern life is bour 
up with miraculous forees, existent from eternal to eterna 
but only tamed. In Wirel 
without almost t 
familiarly, with the powers of the voluble aether. 


recently apprehended and 


Worry we are speaking face to face, 


* i * Dy 


Basil Netherby by the late A. C. Benson (Hutchinson 
consists of two ghost stories, of which the first is the be! 


though a reading of either is calculated to meke us dar 
down an unlighted passage fecling the teeth of an uns 
hell-hound our Rasil Nether 
Was a musician who became possessed by the spirit of 


ready to snap at heels. 


dissolute squire. From a timid creature he became cheer! 
Vigorous and a composer of marvellous but wicked mus 
The spring of music rose clear and strong within him, a 
with the the subtle of th 
corrupted mind that battened on his consciousness. Int 


by the ghost 


fountain he mingled venom 


end poor Basil was “ strangely mangled ” 


but saved his soul, and we come to the end with a sem 
of relief that he is safely dead. 
* % % * 


Mr. Gordon Tlonice is quite right when he says that Eng) 
people who flock in their thetsands to the French Rivie 
have 2 tendency to neglect heeutiful Ita 


Riviera, and that the Gulf of Spezia, loved by both Shell 


the equaliy 


and Byron, should be better known. Those who alrea 
know it may not thank Mr. Home for giving it additie! 
publicity, but really we should not be selfish : there is enou 
green earth and sapphire sea for everyone. .flong 
Rivieras of Evanee and Italy (Dent, 7s. 6d.), charming 


iHlustrated as it is by colour prints and line drawings. 4 


written with « Mediterranean sparkle, is to be thoroug! 
recommended. One small error in 300 pages of text ™ 
be noted. It is not the ashes but the bones thigh b 


of St. George which are prese rved 
The skull « ! 


and some oddments 
the Church of San Giorgio at Portofino. 


pacron 


Knglal 


suint is in Rome, 
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The Result of the Competition 


Turre have been an exceptionally large number of entries 
for the ‘Ten Most Popular Characters in Fiction Competition, 
and the result is of great interest, when we consider how 
representative the Spee tator public is. The 

fictitious characters which were considered cligible for a 
place in this list amounted to 368: 
received only one vote. ‘The ten most popular characters, 
in the order ot their popularity as clected by the plebiscite 


tetal number of 
169 of which, however, 
were : 


1. Mr. Pickwick. 


2, Robinson Crusoe, 


6. Alice. 
7. Becky Sharp. 


8, Don Quixote. 8. Sam Weller. 
4. Sherlock Holmes. 9. D’Artagnan. 
5, Peter Pan. 10. Colonel Newcome. 
There was no entry containing the above ten names: 


eight of the winning 
awarded to Mr. James N. 
SkeImorlie, Ayrshire, 


but twelve competitors voted for 
characters. The prize of £5 is 
Gairdner of 
approximated most nearly to the order above. 


Heywood, whose list 


The winning list was as follows : 


1. Mr. Pickwick. 6. Peter Pan. 
2, Robinson Crusoe, 7. Sherlock Liolmes, 
3. Don Quixote. 8. Alice. 
4, Lorna Doone, 9. Aladdin. 
5. Sam Weller. 10. Becky Sharp. 
It may also interest our readers to see the list, printed 


below, of the ten characters whieh eame next in order of 
popularity 

11. Falstaff. 16. David Copperfield. 

12. Cinderella. 17. Tess. 

13. Hamlet. IS. Klizabcth Bennett. 

14. Jane Eyre. 19. Jeannie Deans. 

15. Mr. Micawber. 20. Kim. 


Of the ten characters selected by popular vole, seven date 


from the eighteenth, one 
fifteenth. 
senerally considered worthy of 
Raffles, Dr. Dolittle, 
Tessa (from The Constant Nympit) 
Neither the * cat that 
It would be interesting to know to how 
Douclas F: 


of D> Artagnan 


from the nineteenth century, one 


from the seventeenth and one from the Twentieth- 


eentury characters were not 
a place on the list. Soames Dorsyte, 
Christopher Robin and 
each had a following. walked ” nor 
Felix were forgotten. 
ereat an extent Mr. urbanks was responsible 
for the popularity . 
In a competition last year for the Seven Greatest Victorians, 


Dickens was awarded the second place, and so itis not surprising 


Pickwick. 


Mr. 


that readers should head the list with Mr. 
If this competition is repeated in ten years time, 
Pickwick 2 Dickens and Thackeray 
share the distinction of having two of their characters on 
the list. 

All. the taken 
this may account for the fact that Shakespeare's charactcrs 


our 
will 


vain be crowned ? 


characters selccted are from novels und 


must be classed as “ also ran. 

Some celebrities, both living and dead, would perhaps be 
surprised to find themselves amongst the * ten most popular 
characters in fiction.” Mr. Chaplin and our late contridbutor 
the ex-Kaiser William II share this honour, also King Arthur, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Napoleon, Bonnie Prince Charlic, 
Charles I, Mary Queen of Scots and Queen Elizabeth. 

Ruddha was also among those voted 


mest popular characters in fiction ! 


for as cne of the 


The New 


Wh: offer two prizes in our New Competition of £2 10s. each, 
asked to 
husband or 
“Wanted 


column of the Spectator, of no more than sixty words: the 


Competition 


Our readers are 
their future 


one for men and one for women. 
imagine that they can only 
wife by means of a brief advertisement in the 


select 


choosing of their life partner depends therefore entirely on the 


careful wording of the advertisement. It will be necessary 
not only to suggest the kind of husband or wife you wish, 
The prizes will be 


advertisements which, in the 


but also to indicate your own personality. 
given to the writers of thos¢ 
opinion of the Editor, would be most likely to achieve their 


purp se. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


}. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Merch, Lith 


2. Competit rs may send in ¢ many 


but each entry must be 





enwries 


accompanied by one of the coupons to 


be found on page 202 of this issu 
The name and address (or the p eudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 


4. The Editor cannot return any man ubmitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter inté pondence with « upetitors, 

5. The Editor reserves the right of 
subinitted, 

6. Envelopes must he addressed Competition, the Spectator 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


printing any manuscript 


Flowers of Sterility 


Celibate Lives. Ry Ceorg Moore. (Heinemann. 10s, 6d.) 


Tit five stories in this book are 2ll studies of people in whom 


the normal sex-life has been submerged under conflicting 


Waves oi spiritual impulse and fear. Abnormal senses of duty 


or exaggerated fastidiousness have foreed these men and 
women along a path of experience which never sces the sun of 


common social life. 
peculiar etiolated quality about them, an unhealthiness that 
attracts while it appals. 


In consequence, they seem to have a 


They are Nature’s wayward experi- 


ments, having nothing to do with the maintenance of the 
that difference, the 


intcHectual, 


human race. Proceeding from basic 


author shows its effect in social and crotie 


ramifications, 


There is som thing of the quality of Sterne’s Unele Toby 
and of the saintly Don Quixote about these people. One can 
define that quality only as a clarity of soul which is due to 
starvation the 
from isolation, 


starvation of spirit, mind and body resulting 
ight- 
drawn skin and patient, heavy-lidded eyes of elderly celibates 
who live alone ' 


hint of the hide: 


We often see that meagre beauty in the 


in unfriended poverty. Is there, perhaps, : 


L 
‘ ” 


us whiteness of the leper about that beauty 
Such is the whieh Mr. Moore has 
his magical te 
} 


material in worked with 


It has afforded him ample scope for 
Marr i is 


worked, but 


hnique. 
* Henrietta 
uitricats of the tales 


WS virtuosity. the longest and most 


amazingly perhaps in 








and 
Henrietta is just one of 
fretful turned artist-dilettante, 
gratify her own appetites, but fast 
they are about to be fulfilled. So she 
her own victim, following her own greed which she constantly 
holds at arm's length, luxuriating in an orgy of denial. What 
For that subtle and 
devilish concentration, that sort of discipline in a vicious 
fatal orchid, 


and love rs, 


manner characterization reminiscent of Henry Jaines. 


discontented, 


ever to 


his creatures; the 
' aca 
bourgeoise SCORING 


idiously refining them as 


becomes more and more 


devastation does she leave in her track ! 
chastity, gives her the attractive power of some 
She has the mystery of fruitlessness about her ; 
men of high purposes who have escaped from or sublimated 
the healthier lusts of the flesh 


strength for her to squander it in an ecstasy of 


come to her, and give up their 
self-denial, 
Hier name was 
wis Beatrice Sforza, and Diana of the 
1 Kustasin Vi 


ling is the literary equiva- 


mocking them and herself. We all know her. 
Helen of Troy. ft 
Crossways, and Félise, ane 

Mr. Moore 


lent of melody in nuusic. That is 


remarks that story-te 
a helpful analogy, and it 
One 
say, to expand his own fanciful bint, that he is the Mozart of 
He hi 


ement. 


aids us in our appreciation of his special qualities. might 


English prose, is the same pure and untrammelled joy 
a horizontal vigour ; it 
like sea-waves that have 
of a flood-tide. Me 


ih, a sense of harmony, of 


His prose hin 


in melodic mo. 


runs in long, unduletinge rhythies 


found their way up an estuary in the van 
tical stres 


does not attain a ve: 
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aspiration. He does not, therefore, give the reader a sense 
of unexplainable grandeur, such as we receive from the art of 
Recthoven and Coleridge. That is to say, perhaps. that he is 
the classical against their romantic ; and we may generalize 
by defining the classical as the horizontal, melodic art of self- 
contained joy-in-life; while the romantic is the vertical, 
harmonious aspiration that is fed by faith rather than life. 


Mr. Moore has the drawbacks of his style: and the purity of 


his tone and Jine--I compare it te that of the viola suffers by 
its austerity. Tt lacks a certain elasticity and is not often 
/it-up, as, for instance, is the similar prose of Mr. Yeats, who 
introduces a Chromatic alloy from the poetic mines of his 
nature. Mr. Moore would scorn such an addition. L think 
it is a fault in his fundamental trensiation of life into terms 
of art. 

Tn one of his “conversations” with Sir Edmund Gosse he 
utters a selfilluminating remark. ‘ Nature is good at 
details but lacks rhythm.” This criticism of Nature shows the 
limitations of the classical mind, the mind that moves, as if 
were, in a rigidly disciplined elliptic. Would the poet, re- 
membering the superb pendulum of night snd day, of rain and 
shine. of anger and remorse. of energy and weariness, be 
content with Mr. Moore's stricture ? It is not that Nature 
lacks rhythm, but that she has such an elaborate intermission 
and eross-current of rhythms: she weaves phrases of such 
nudacious lengths —timeless and spaceless — that the hunian 
pulse cannot svachronise with them. We are children trying 
to keep pace with our father as we trot along by his side : or 
cripples suddenly snatched up by a Lopokova. It is singular 
that the author of Esther Waters and The Mummers Wife 
should have made this criticism. for surely both these books 
have a rhythm that is definitely shaped on the pulse of Nature, 
that artlessness which is the fountain of art. 

Mr. Moore then adds : * She lingers and spoils the harvest 
with on aftermath.” I wrote above of the inelasticity of his 
style, of its single-tone quality : he will not even permit 
himsch’ the half-explanatory gesture of inverted) commas, but 
introduces conversation by using a colon. LT think this fas- 
fidiousness is a question of vitality. and its origin is shown 
in this inability to appreciaie the art of anti-climax which is 
one ef Nature’s specialities, Tlow great would be the loss in 
erandene if a erash of thunder did not have its reverberations 
jo come tumbling back from hillend cloud! Or where would 
be the grace of the athlete if, after leaping, there were not 
nhother feap in miniature to take up the shock of his alighting ? 
Reverberations : artlessness ; these two words suggest qualities 
in the fully satisfving art. We do not tind them in Mr. 
Moore. He is a prose-master - but there is just that touch of 
spinsterish lack of clasticity about him which mekes us turn 
with relicf to Dickens, or Mr. Wells. In his Celibate Lives 
Mr. Moore lias introduced a hint of sclt-portraiture, 

Rrcwany Cocrcn, 


Germans and Englishmen 


‘the War Diary of the Emperor Frederick Ill, 1870-71. 


‘Translated and edited by A. BR. Allinson. Paul. 26s.) 
Under Three Emperors. By Huse. Baron von Reisehach. 
Pranstated bry Princes Blocher. (Constable, bem, Gil.) 

Tiwi. are two books which illuminate for us the Germany 


which crashed in TOES, and the light is all the more revealing 
because it is not unpleasant. Both will lead lnetish readers 
to think kindly of Germany. foi both were written by Germans 
whe had an unaffeeted love for England. The German 
eentloman is nearer of kin to the Enelish gentleman than 
either is to the French gentleman taking all three types 
ab their best: and this) faci is) already having iiere 
effect in’ international relations than the Enelish = reatiz 

Mrederick TER cannot be taken as an cxample of the normal 
German centleman., beesuse all rovalties are to some extent 
denwtionalized by their position, heredity and surrounding 

but mere specially beeause he was the devoted Ihushand ot 

very able Enelithwoman (how able, Boron von Reischach 
vives us the means to judyve). Eis not the normal German 
Who writes thus of his headquarters at Oberaiodern in PS70. 
“Phe church clock here strikes exactly like the one in the 


Great Oundzancte at Windsor, giving me such a pleasant 


cling.” Or again at) Corbeit:  - Headquarters 


lu tric ! ke 


— nny 

a 

is an elegant chateau with flower eardens and orchards kept 

. . . - “fo . 4 

up almost in the English style,” as if this was the last word of 

. . . . ‘ . 7 i J 

praise. Kngland to him is the home of civilized and settled 

prosperity ; only, perhaps, too prosperous. After the Victory 

he writes, concerning the urgency of the social question: 

France is disqualitied by lack of mental balance, England hp 

the too wide severance to be found there between the ri h ani 

poor; but Germany. where no similar colossal fortunes are { 
be found, offers a productive field for a thorough solution,” 


to 

But the essential point is that in all this intimate revelation 
of the heir-apparent’s mind at a triumphant turning point in 
history, one preoccupation dominates : what will England 
say ?* ‘There is scarcely a reference to public opinion in 
other countries: England is the tribunal: and the main 
purpose of his life is to bring about better feeling between 
Mnglund and Germany. In one fine and generous passage, 
which recognizes how after defeat * the French people day by 
day rose higher from its degradation,” there is keen appre: 
hension lest Germans should appear as “* the arrogant victors.” 
Kngland is not named, but the whole tenor of the Diary makes 
plain what is in his mind when he says that, * in sympathy 
with France, men go so far as to hate Germany.” 

Baron von Reischach offers a much more typical instance, 
As a vouny officer he entered the Imperial Guards, and gt 
Potsdam and Berlin distinguished himself socially. being thy 
* Jeading dancer ~ at Court. In 1885 he was transferred to th 
Lord Chamberlain's Office and so came into personal touch 
with the old Emperor —of whom he has many friendly stories 
to tell. During the brief period of the Eniperor Frederick's 
reign he saw much of the Mmpress : and when that ended, ly 
accepted an offer to centinue attached to her, and was her 
Lord Chamberlain until her death. Then after a retirement 
of some length he was invited by Wilhelm [IL to become Master 
of Morse and later Lord High Chamberlain. Thus he was an 
oliicial at three German courts ; completely German in his 
outlook — always, for instance, a duellist from the time when 
he was an active member of his Student Korps at Bonn, 
There is a remarkable story of his encounter with a skilled 
pistol shot. In preparation for it, the Baron went to a shooting 
range and practised at a dummy, firing twenty-six shots 
of which twenty-five would have been mortal. On the ground 
next day he and his opponent exchanged seven shots at 
fifteen yards without a touch ; at the cighth the Baron brought 
his man down and then went to a fortress fer four months 
imprisonment. He was even so German that once, being in 
uniform and finding himself threatened with a stick by a 
drunken man in the street, he saw no alternative but to cut 
the man down. 

Nevertheless, this typically German officer has * always 
been in favour of a greater feeling of friendship with England 
since TJearnt to know that country in all its greatness.” This 
may be dated fron his first visit in the suite of the Dowagr 
Impress to Windsor in 1888. There was one disappoint: 
ment: the Princess had praised the cooking ! 

‘ Other things in England, however, made me aware that Tv 
in the centre of true civilization. Windsor Castle wiih its mag 


cent picture gallery, its splendid park and the whole arrang 
ofits court London with its wonderful traftic the ease of man 


of the average gentleman as well as the well dressed crowds in tl 
treets unmistakably showed tine traditions. The more | g 
to know the Cottey and its people during inv frequent visit 
mote ED hecame convinced that IHneland was truly the centre 


World breapire ry 


Sandtingham delighted him. © One had the inipression 
hoine inoan ordinary private house.” | Naturaliv he was D 
admirer of Prince Biilow’s “ maudlin pro-Boer policy.” and 
when he found himself in Mngland soon after the WKaisers 
despatch (representing the Enopress Frederick at Prince Hen 
of Battenbere’s funeral) he came to the conclusion that 

the Enetish were not frightened of us but that t 
Kaiser's cnvtonrage believed they were. 


lie liked Kine Kdward and has much to say of lim, bet! 
1 


as Prince and Wing: and though he notes in one place t 
“his influence was overrated with us after his accession to the 
throne.” yet elsewhere he expresses a conviction that Edward 
VIET could have prevented the World War. Tlowever, let us 
take him on a matter which he understood more thorough! 
than polities: when he beeame Master of the Horse. 


i had organised everything in English stvle in the Fmpress 
Prederick’ tables and therefore disliked the ty pe of carriage I 
tourelin the Emiperor’s. nor did Leare for the livers Phe ce hmien, 
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ne 
those who dre ve their Maj sties, 

breeches with grey jerkins. 
extremely antiquated top-hats.. . 


were then dressed in 
This ridiculous livery 
Boots were 


except 
black plush = 
urmounted by 


wass 





1 to be copied from English models. I ordered leathers 
order t¢ j “oo | k - 1 . poe ae ial . ae l 
tare the obsolete plush knickers. The liveries were modernise 
to repo sce ” 
s,olish fash n every respect. 
in Engusn fa . 


Herr Ackerbach was named as assistant. ‘* An Englishman 
who saw him drive at a London Horse Show said he might be 
the first whip in England. 

In short, this pleasant gentleman admires England and 
English people for the qualities for which English people like 
te be estec med. It would be hard to name a book which gives 
more insight into the mind of a decent, friendly, likeable 
ne g 5 
German man of th 

Both these books are capably translated and both are 
ublished at commendably moderate prices (as things go now), 
bulk, STEPHEN GWYNN. 


e world. 


. 
considering the 


Islamic Pottery 


Islamic Pottery : a Study mainty Historical. 
(Benn. £12 12s.) 
» graceful Latin elegiacs 


this 


Aut lovers of Islamie art, to whom i 
Dr. Butler dedicates his book, will de light in 
} 


splendict 


work, if only for the feast of beautiful wares presented to 
their eves in his illustrations. Ile is indeed fortunate in his 
subject, for the history of pottery has nothing more nobic 


to offer than the wares produced in the lands under Mosier 





sway, especially in the earlier period of its duration. ‘The 
study of these Near Eastern wares has advanced great!\ 
during recent years, and it is a remarkable fact that since 


the present century began, excavation in Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt and Spain has brought to light whole classes of pottery 
known from an 
re and there only to a few specialists. 


which were cither altogether unknown or 
isolated specimen he 
But although the 

tle body of material presented to it, 
the 


ill-informed 


study has advanced with this growth in 
no little confusion has 
been caused by writings of unscholarly 
not the 


in their subject. Expensive 


irresponsible 


enthusiasts or of free from 
taint of a 

works with sumptuous illustrations reflecting great credit on 
task 


shortcomings in the matter of historical or s« 


persons 
mercenary interest 
the aesthetic of their producers have been marred by 
lamentable ientifie 
accuracy. 

It is therefore 
should now have been taken up by a scholar qualified for the 
work by long and close familiarity with the history of the 
Near East That he is 
an Englishman is also gratifying to his countrymen in these 
nglish names minority in 
Dr. Butler task 
seriousness which comp Is respect’ even where by 


a matter for congratulation that the subject 


in ¢lassieal and later times as well. 
eeramic 
with a 
his 


davs when form a 


hibliographies, approaches _ his 


own 


admission his arguments are not beyond dispute. His aim 


is mainly to give a historical survey of the development of 
the potteries art under Mohainedan influenees in the countries 
which are, o1 


have been for any considerable period, under 


Islamic rule. Running through his book, as a secondary 
motive para to the main theme, is the desire to vindicate 
the importance of the réle played by Egypt in this develop- 
ment. In this he is following, with an impressive body of 
historical evidence brought to bear on the tangible material 
for stidy, where the late Henry Wallis, with a fine sense 
lor artistic continuity helping out a much secanticr available 


Way some years ago in publications littl 


known beyond a small cirele of special students. 

Phi se of metallic lustre pigments is a characteristic 
pecier to a large proportion of the pottery of this region ; 
to it are owing the beauties of some of the finest wares ever 
mad This art of Justre painting is altogether unknown 
m Ch md ancient America, the other great centacs of the 
potter's craft do owas adopted in Christian Europe only as 
an inheritance from the Islamie Kast. The original home of 
the art has | heen debated. At one time it was venerally 
sought forin Persia. Kxeavations carried on since the present 
century beg on various sites in’ Mesopotamia, notably 
Samarra fon hort and splendid period tn the eighth century 
the fapital of the Caliphate —have induced Continental 
NVestigal to claim for that country the credit of this notable 





7 4 ryt rey » » 
L-CTATOS. O51 
aos oc ene ees = 
invention. Dr. Butler now gives vers ment reasons for 
holding this view to be mistaken. He bases his arguments 
on potsherds found on the site of Fostat—the fossalum or 
entrenched camp outside the walls of Memphis to which 


the troops of the garrison au 


id the potters with their blazing 


kilns were alike relegated as elements each in their was 
dangerous to city life. He points out that from the earlicst 
times the Egyptians were ahead of other civilized peoples 
of antiquity as skilful practitioners of the potter's art. In 


Egypt glaze with all its rich 


invented ; in Kgvpt one would ¢ 


chromatic possibilities was first 
spect this further refinement 


of lustre painting to make its first appearance. and particu- 
larly of that most splendid Nour-changing ~” lust war 
which excited the admiration of a Persian traveller \ nn te 
visited Cairo in the cleventh century. Dr. Butler carries 
the war into the camp of the enemy by a ¢ vin e claim 
that the most important inane f this part type 
found at Samarra shows stron t} i its decoration to 
Coptic art, and should rich! carded as an importation 
from Egypt and not a lo produ 

It would be impossible to w tl author in detailed 
criticism of his chapters on tl Weare Spain and North 
Africa, the tiles and other pott f Por ‘ er develop- 
nents in Syria and Asia Minor. Altheo i paces must 
of necessity appeal chiefiy to the specialist, they are so rich 
in references to history in general that they will be read with 
interest by all who care to explore the channels by which 
the finer clements of modern civilization have come down 
to us. And it may be that many to ° mi the art of the 
astern potter is almost unknown w be ailurecd by the 
beauty of the iliustrations first to read the story told in Dr. 
Sutier’s text, and then to seck out in uscums the wares 
which are his subject. 

Lb l RACKIIAM, 


History of Reli 


An Outline Introduction 


LUT MH. Robinson, 


Dr. Ronson, an authority 


a book the value of which f 
and title. The chapters on 
have all received the oversig 


section on Judaism being the 


relied entirely on his own knowledge. 


the literature and a syimpatheti 


of the faiths analysed are evi 


that Christianity takes its pk 


the 
standpoint as the rest.” 
nature 

] ] 


almost the synopsis of a book, 


analvsis, deserves close readin 


in which there appears to be 


and the Iroquois * orenda 
hah lower forms of belicf, | 
Animism, Polyvtheism, Philo 


Islam and Christianity folloy 
duism, and the ¢ 
Confucius, conve 
plexities of Eastern thought 


Amid: 


Japanese 


suddhism 
is as clearly 
doctrine probably 


students would } 


Christianity stre 
God and man, the con 
that personal 
Atonement as set 
historical reality of Him, God 
It is natural that the Judate ; 
Dut 
balancing apprectation of the 
Platom 
of the 


enptio 
i 


COPD MRUTEOT 


forth in the 


; , 
emphasized this final 


influences which we 


Kaith. In fact, Ne 


Plotinu receive ioo brtthe 
making these suggestions we 
gratitude for the insight ane 


' 
us a Whole, 


to 
D.b. Oxferd University Press. 5s.) 


saine detachment and from precisely the 
The 
of Religion itself is | 


one slip, the Polynesian 


sis laid on t! 


rions 


¢ 
Oo 


the History of Religions. Dy 


on Semitic origins, has given us 
its 


religions 


' 
ar surpasses modest 

the 
ht 


COTM pas ; 
various outlined 
and criticism of experts, the 
only one in which the author has 
An acquaintance with 
judgment as to the practice 
Ic ni 


ice, 


and a feature of the work is 
‘to be treated with exactly 
same external 
Introductory chapter on the 
acked with matte is, indeed, 
and, as a model of Compressed 

Studies of Proto-Religion 


“ Thana 


being mentioned as centre of 
it only “mana” explained — of 
sophical Religions, Monotheism., 
The information as to Hin- 
hinese Schools of Lao-ts¢ and 
ved as is possible with the com 
but the note on the Japan se 
ilfer from = over-compression, 
ive much to say about it. In 
personal relationship between 
immortality as resulting from 
th an eternal God, the idea of 
tro and the insistence on thr 
i rnate, Who suffered thereon, 
neestry of Christianity should be 
chapte doe lack a counter 
Ka lCCH ilk ¢ p's illy Ulne Nei 
n them way into the Frame work 
Platonism, es at its hemht in 
(tention further back. But in 
would once more expre out 


i descriptive power of the book 
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The Regency 


Life in Regency and Early Victorian Times. By 1° 
Chancellor. (Batsford. 25s.) 


} Cit af rd 


Mr. Beresrorp CuANcELLor has attempted the diflicult task 
of portraying a social epoch in its entirety. It is comparatively 
easy to chronicle the political happenings of an epoch, 
but to attempt, as does Mr. Chancellor. to make us compre- 
hend the very texture of the social life of a bygone aye, is 4 
far more subtle task. Yet it is one which our age delights to 
essay. We are uneasy in our own epoch and we turn with 
relief to live for an hour in any other age. Never has this 
** pneriod-sense *’ been so highly developed as it is to-day. 
liere, for example, is how Mr. Chancellor sums up the 
fifty years of English life which he has chosen as his theme :— 
“The period is one of absorbing interest, and one, besides, that 
wedged as it were between the eighteenth century and the later 
nineteenth century, both so full of incident, is apt to be overlooked. 
[It was a time of transition, and as such afiords to the observer of 
manners and customs a very fascinating study. The old order 
survived with modifications till the accession of Queen Victoria ; 
while what we term the early Victorian era covered just that period 
from 1837 to 1850, when a more modern conception of lifu began to 
obtain, and when new ideas were being formed and, In many cases, 
consolidated.” ...“ As usual such things depended largely on 
the patronage of the great for their success and continuance, and 
with the ivent of Brummell, much as that extraordinary mai has 
been sneered and laughed at, there is no doubt that an cmoilient 
to rough and ready manners made itself felt, and largely, if cilen 
Gaming went on unabated, 


) but 
breeding. In 


indirectly, through his influence. 
and 


it jad taken on a cloak of outward restraint 
plas of Ranelagh with its licence came Almacks wilh its exclusive- 
ness. Human nature was, as always, the same, but the dress it 


} 


wore Was, actually and metaphorically, a more subdued one. 


Mr. Chancellor writes well, and his defence of the dandics 
Bruminell and D’Orsay are his 
for their 


is particularly interesting. 
two heroes, and he makes out an interesting cas 
genuine historical importance. 

But we must admit that by far the best part of the book 
are its illustrations, and to say this is to offer no insult to the 
text, for we have seldom seen collected together so fasciniting 
a profusion of plates. It is by looking rather than by reading 
that we can really enter into the spirit of the epoch. Mr. 
Chancellor has wisely reproduced a good many of the street 
scenes of T. S. Boys. 

Iiow spacious, broad and tranquil the old Regent Street 
Cheapside, Charing Cross all look to our eyes whe know them 
only choked and shaken by unending ommibuses! Apart, 
too, from the plaies, Mr. Chancellor has interspersed his text 
with little thumb-nail sketches by Cruikshank and_ his 
imitators, “The Cigar Divan” * The Reign 
and that delightful sketch of the Butler and the 
standing outside the hall door. The footman, 
mouth, “What is taxes, Thomas?” 
portentious butler replies, “Iam sure I don’t know.” 


of Dandies,” 

Footman 
eLeroot in 
the 


remarks, and 


Brain and Spyglass 


By Paul do Kruif. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


No wonder Alice was quite self-possessed during her adventures 
in that topsy-turvy world on the other side of the Looking- 
She had been well trained for then: by her experiences 
Kor instance, 


Microbe Hunters. 


glass. 
in our so-called humdrum everyday existence. 
we learn in this book that the great science of bacteriology 
wes begun by a linen-draper ! 

Nearly three hundred years ago Anthony Leewvenhoek 
sold his ginghams and ribbons in his native town of Delft, 
but when there were no customers in the shop he would bob 
down behind the counter and grind away a! 
With his handmade microscopes he began to peer at things, 
impelled by a casual but very intense curiosity. Anything 
was welcome; the sting of a flea, the hair of a beaver, the 
scrapings from his own decayed tooth. Thus he 
the little animaleules which play a more important 


little lenses, 


discovered 


part in 


humen and natural history than did all the Cacsars. Hiannibals, 
and Napoleons. 

A century later, Spallanzani, a violent young Malian 
himself to further examination of these 
and succeeded in proving that they did 
tancous evolution, as the pulfy philosopher Bafion 





pplied 
slpepe wea 
tyrants, 


yppear by 


microseopi 
not spon- 


neintumed, 


Spallanzani succeeded in isolating an individual of thes 
sub-visible beings, and while he was watching it through }; 
microscope, he saw it split up into two. From that obseryatj 
he solved the problem of the genesis of microbes. 

So the author introduces us to his great tale of huma 
grandeur, the pioneer work of the chemists and & ctors 
the nineteenth century who, from this small beginning, buit 
up the system of experiment and speculation which ha 
resulted in our modern approach to the conquest of disease, 
The two most prominent of these pionecrs were Pasteur, 
the inspired, eloquent, frenzied French chemist ; and Koch, 
the persistent, shy, and cautious German doctor. Pasteur 
working on a vast and imaginative scale, first related diseay 
to specific bacilli. The first thing he cured was a beetroot tha 
refused to ferment. By its refusal it threatened to destroy g 
great French industry. 

Koch, however, was the pioneer in isolating the germ of, 
discase and growing cultures from it. 
benefits of his experiments were the anthrax-stricken cats 
and sheep of the neighbouring farmers whose wives and sic 
Between Pasteur and 


The first to reap th 


children he had so sadly negieeted. 
Koch began a contest in discoveries and startling achiev. 
ments, while the world looked on with wonder and prais 
The bacilli of more and 
isolated, and tamed. Young pupils of both 
developed into discoverers also, and from the ‘eighties up 1 
the beginning of the present century the advance was rapid 


We are still going on, and before the century ends a great 


diseases becaine identified 


more 


these mer 


nupy of our human scourges will be no more than legend 
the past. 

Mr. de Kruif tells his tale in a racy, popular way, keepinghis 
masses of facts and explanations very concise and clear. Itis 
remarkable what an exciting story he has made of thre 
centuries of experiments which to the layman have a certaiy 
sameness about them. His well-informed enthusiasm dispel 
that illusion very effectively. 


Christopher Marlowe 


( Methuen. 


Christopher Marlowe. By U. M. Ellis. Fermor. 


Recenr research has cast a strange light round the 
death of Christopher Marlowe at a common inn, but it i 
only teo probable that will be 
regarding the brief, briiliant life of the wayward poet wh 
first forgedin the heat of his youth the “ mighty line” of Eliza. 
bethan dramatie poetry, and fully armed the imagination o/ 
his immediate successors. Though Randolph, Tourneur an 
other minor figures of the time have been the subjects 0! 
American theses, Miss Ellis-Fermor, a Lecturer at the Univer 
sity of London, has been the first to give us a complete mono 
graph on Marlowe. She writes with full enthusiasm of on 
who stood “up to the chin in the Pierean flood,” was com 
cerned with all manner of “* brave translunary *’ affairs at 
ransacked realms beyond the sail of rake or Raleigh. Thé 
poetic development of Marlowe has often been traced ; Mis 
Kilis-Fermor attempts to deduce from his plays a spiritual 
travail and intellectual development. The terrestrial excite. 
ment of Tamburlaine, with its resounding catalogues and 
glittering images, changes and we find in Faustus an attemptel 
conquest of the persenal and spiritual world. The politica! 
plays are tempered by thought and by their very loss 
poetic content gain an intellectual depth. The excellent cas 
which Miss Kiiis-Fermor has made by brilliant exegesis appea® 
to rest on the assumption that intellectual development 5 
It is as permissibl 


little more discovered 


necessarily progressive and consistent. 
to believe that Marlowe’s Machiavellism was but a provocé 
tive and outlandish gesture as to hold that it was an order) 
expression of his disiilusion. The disturbing cessation of 
intellectual development in Swinburne, who was equally 
intoxic ited by the music of words and almost as rash in his 
enthusiasms, is a pointed example. Miss Ellis-Fermor adnilts 
an unexpected difliculty with Jiero and Leander, The chronic 
play of Edward 17, though flat in style, has a certain matut 
degree of characterization. But the narrative poem, Mar 
jowe’s last work, though it shows later skill and order 
imagination, is a throw-back to his earlier rich style. Poetit 
genius is an illogical affair, 
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Fiction 
Woman on Woman 


(Cape. 
tid.) 


lox Roberts. 7s. 6d.) 


“he Time of Man. By Elizaty th™M 
= Misses Mallet. By FE. H. You 


(Cape. 7s. 


Wives and Celeb ities. By Helen (ranville-Barker. (Collins. 
73. (ic. ) 
WomEN seem to be growing more and more detached about 


their OWN SCX. They are becoming determinedly unself- 
onscious, standing back from themselves and reviewing their 
emotions critically and dispassionately. This remote attitude 
effect on the literature of the moment. 
the first 
js elemental, the the third 


a curious blend of primitive instinet in conjunction with 
‘ 


js having a certain 
We have here three books on women by women 
emotional, and 


second delicately 


intellectual life. 
The first. The Ti 


woman, by woman. 1 


Van, is a brilliant study of woman as 
Chesser, 
The 


cof 


Sllen the heroine of the story, 


js essentially primitive. child of wandering tinkers, 


who settle now on this American farm, now on that, she 
ceems, through constant contact with the earth, to have 
drawn her qualities from the very soil. She is as maternal 


as Ceres and the wisdom of years weighs upon her, when she 
cries. “ I'm old, I'm so old, Pm about done with liven. T can 
lin old and eld end old. Vve heen in life 


feel how old I am. 
along time. Oh, how old T am.” 
As a 


so Ellen 


hidden 
fulfilment of 


towards a 
the 


road, for she 


thrusting cornblade pushes sun, 


Chesser 


Shi 


struggles towards her 
long 


to avert the blows that life deals her. 


aching desires. goes by a is powerless 
She has only the crude, 
subtleties. The 


England, the 


eternal elements of womenhood and no 


book is remarkably written and deserves, in 


SUCCESS it has achieve d Ith America. Kellen Chesse ris al figure 
to be known and remembered. 
In The Misses Mallet, by kk. Il. Young, we meet four 


entirely different types of women. ‘They live together under 


(two old maids, one middle-aged woman and 


the same rool 


a young girl) in en atmosphere of dignity and equanimity, 


but the undercurrents of their individual emotions run deeply, 


mecting cecasionally but only to break away, twisting and 


irate courses. The book is notable not 


writhing on their sep: 


{ 


for its happenings but for a certain clear cold characterization, 


an even balance and beautiful manner of telling. 
The four Misses Mallet are re 


them in any co 


al people. One might meet 


ubtry drawing-room at afternoon tea, but they 
or give an inkling of the inner 
Thi 


would never betray themselves, 


workings of their varied minds. erateful 


the 


— . 
neme so, one is 


to the author for having allowed us to know them and 


place where they live so intimately. 

The wives of most of the celebrities. to whom the author 
of the third book has introduced us, lead more complicated 
exisiences than cither Ellen Chesser or the Miss Mallets. 


Life is more difficult for them, because they live in the midst 
take but little part. 


Hlaving no childven of their own, either of body or mind, they 


ofa hurly burly, in which they can 


become, in a their husbands’ 


art. This is 


sense, the foster mothers of 


not a verv satisfying relationship, especially as 
these children of the brain are inelined to grow with amazing 
Swiltness, 

Nearly all thi 
apt to be Hupatient 
icalousies, th 


studies of wives are excellent. One is 


with them for their pettiness and 
clumsiness with which they snatch at genius, 
but 


This impatience and pity are 


their cloyine affection and inability to cope with life, 
one pities them intensely. 
a subtle cor ipliment to the author, who has created people 
dive enough to be 
The book deal 
no stories—only such situations as are brought about by the 
characters themselves. | 
one of the 
Feelings ! 


extremely tiresome. 
almost entirely with episodes, there are 


celebrities, is made to exclaim: “ Feelings! 
I'm sick of 
industry and « 


freed is also 
Industry j . , 
lustry in their portrayal and a sober art all go to the making 
ol this book. 
All these three I 


t 
, 
hood, 


them, what we want is knowledge, 


sober art.’ One fcels that Mrs. Morganstern’s 


the author's. Her own knowledge of people, 


taken as mirrors of woman- 


B. E. T. 


ioks mav be 


Mrs. Morganstern, the patroness of 


THE MOSQUE OF THI! ROSES. By Harold Armstrong. 
(The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)—-When Mr. Gordon offers both 
port and cigars simultaneously to the hero, Captain Sanford, 
we suspect him of being an evil fellow. When further his 
daughter, Eve, whom the hero loves, flushes scarlet at their 
good-bye interview and hurries away like some hunted 
thing, we gather that there is likely to be dirty work in 
the course of Captain Sanford’s perilous mission to ‘Turkey. 
And we are both right and w rong, as we should be 
in an adventure story. The fate of the Empire depends on 
some despatches that Captain Sanford is taking to Con 
stantinople: he takes every precaution to safeguard them, 
of course, but the poor man has a ghastly journey. First 
a sinister under-footman almost causes him to miss his train 


at Charing Cross, then a eirl with dark-brown eyes and au 
cloche hat attempts to ‘vamp ” him, also a German- 
American-Jewess with a disarming smile and husky voice : 


finally a bullet-headed pugilist assaults him in a serimmage 
in the dining cer. Asleep at last in his 
* stealthy and sintious as a snake * opens the connecting door 
and feels its wav towards him in the lic pretends 
to be asleep and sees there is a syringe in the band: he 
attempts to seize it, but it vanishes with mocking !aughte: 


wagon-lit, « Jand 


1 
dark SSe 


In Constantinople he is arrested by the Turkish police but 
contrives to outwit them. Mr. Armstrone knows his Con- 
stantinople backwards and forwards: his hero plunges into 
the trellised alleyv-wavs of old Stamboul, and engeges in 
a nightmare struggle with lepers, smugglers, detectives 
police, Périotes, and, last but not least, an adorable Albanian 
(sec the attractive “ jacket”), by name Yasmin Hanum. whom 


he meets in the Mosque of the Roses. She rightly says to 
Sanford Wah, wah, the tales of Sultan Raschid are pule 
beside thine.’ Through the mazes of the last worst under- 


world of international intrigue Sanford skilfully wins his 
way to the British Embassy, where he delivers 
and saves the Empire. On his return to England he finds that 
the beautiful Kve was innocent after all. It was all a mistak« 
about her being in Jeague with those dastardly Bolsheviks. 
So he finds her at sunset the beeches. One 


and she was close within his arms——-* Michael,” she whispered. 


his despatches 


among stride, 


a \ galloping story, told with a ereat sense of the 
mol juste. But to compare it with Azyad?, as the publishers 
do in their * puff,’ convinces nobody and will pain the 
lovers of Loti. 

THE THREE TAPS. By Ronald A. Knox. (Methuen. 


7s. 6d.) Father Ronald Knox in The Three Taps las kept 


pretty well to the rules. laid down by him in Sanctions : 
A Frivelity, for the writing of detective stories. There 
ure no seeret passages, no Chinamen; the eriminal— if, 


indeed, there is one is mentioned in the first five chapters, 
and no hitherto undiscovered poison is used. For all that, 
the wits of the will he nved to the full if this 
subtly woven mystery is to be solved. Mr. Mottram, a 
middle-aged potentate of a largé Midland 
town, the proud possessor of an Euthanasia policy with the 
Indescribable Insurance is discovered gassed in 
his bedroom at the * Load of Mischief.’ 'The door is locked on 
wind the main tap of the gas-bracket is turned off. 
this 





readel eha 


manufacturing 





the inside, 
The problem to he solved is if the deceased conimitted 
suicide, how could he have turned off the gas when its deadly 
work was done ? On the other hand, if it was a ease of murder, 
how could the murderer have left the locked on the 
inside since the windows were barred and there was 





dooi 


no other 


exit from this ill-fated room? Scotland Yard supports the 
theory of murder and the private detective employed by 
the Indescribable, that of suicide; for, in the event of 
suicide, no insuranee” benefits are recoverable. At on 
time a kind-hearted schoolmaster is suspected of having 
cominitted the crime, at another the barmaid’s young 
man, at another, incredible though it may seem, the 
Catholic Bishop of Pulford ! The story is” written 


with the humour and spontancity which one expects from 
Father Knox. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
(Butterworth. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. MeKenna’s new novel the 
second instalment of his trilogv, The Realists—has in it all 
the elements that we look for in his work, although here they 
are in different proportions from those he has accustomed us to 
expect. While, for example, Vo-Day and To-Morrow 
rather 2 satire on our post-War world than a love story, Ti 
Secretary of State is a love story rather than a tract for the 
times. It is true that the author again gives us some con- 
vineing incidental glimpses into social life and political in- 
trigue : and the figure of Sir Ambrose Sheridan, the self-made, 
ambitious Colonial Secretary, unscrupulously throwing friends 
and associates to the wolves as he fights his own way to power, 


By Stephen Meixeona, 


Wis 


looms consistently large and menacing throughout the book. 
But the main interest centres upon the love of Max Hendry: 
at one time Sheridan’s privete secretary, for Sheridan's 
voung wife, Auriol, who, a mere girl inflamed by flatters 
the prospect of influence, bas at 


vil 
lowed herself to supplant the 
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innocent, but divorced, Laura. On Auriol’s marriage with 
Sheridan, Max finds work in Chili. Returning after two 
years, he finds Auriol disillusioned and hungering for real 
love ; and real love—rather rare in modern fiction—is what 
we are shown. The scenes between Max and Auriol are more 
poignant than anything Mr. McKenna has yet written. 
At times temptation almost overwhelms the lovers. At 
last they part, Auriol remaining loyal to Sheridan 
and Max returning to his nitrate business in Chili. 
The epilogue hints at a happy ending in the final volume 
of the series. 


THE STARLING. By Doris Leslic. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 7s. 6d.)- Marcia Fennell, a young war widow, lives 


ina drab Victorian house with her mother who, having enjoyed 
an ephemeral literary vogue in the ‘nineties, has fallen upon 
evil times and given way to drink. As offering an escape from 


her sordid environment, Marcia accepts the hand of the 
stodgy, but wealthy, Charles Lambert. She does not love 


him, however, and befere she finally marries him she has many 
love affairs and one crowning disillusionment. Miss Leslic, 
whose seenes are laid) partly in a pseudo-artistie colerie in 
London and partly in Florence, introduces a variety of male 
characters, and, if she errs on the side of exaggeration, 
sentimentality, and croticism, at least her story moves 
briskly. 


CRAZY PAVEMENTS. By Beverley Nichols. (Cape. 
Ts. 6d.) -Qne might conceivably (though one would hesitate 
to do so) describe Me. Beverley Nichols’s new book as “a novel 
with « purpose,” for he relates the adventures of a young 
journalist who is taken up, entertained and made love to by a 
very decadent section of London society ; until, weary of 
cocktails, cocaine and stale emotions, he turns once more to his 
ood friend Walter, and to carly morning bathes in the Serpen- 
tine. Mr. Beverley Nichols shares his choice of a theme with 
Dean Farrar and other recorders of the temptations of youth, 
but here the resembhinee ends, for the present author is assisted 
by his sense of humour. [i it were not for this humour and 
for certain brilliancies in the conversations it would be hard 
to bear with the overdrawn characters and the wearying 
descriptions of ladies’ toilets. The novel is well-named, for 
never did young journalist tread on such a crazy paving as 
that bordering the gutter which Mr. Beverley Nichols de- 
scribes, 
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SOLEMN BOY. By Hector Bolitho. (Chatto and Wi 
7s. 6d.)--Timothy Shrove belongs to the third generat 
of English settlers in New South Wales, and Mr. Bolith, 
follows his development from childhood to maturity mo 
schooldays in Sydney, his idyllic friendship with the jo), 
John Fielding, who dies fighting in the Great War, his a 
tures in journalism, and his early flirtations are Vividly r4 
scribed against a background that is breezy and full of edjy,, 
The latter part of the book is less happy, but not Jes able 
John’s death fills the dreamy Timothy with the one domi 
ating desire for a son; but he marries a butterfly Wife, j 
whom the maternal instinct is weak. After 2 year or two. 
conjugal unhappiness, however, his wife dies in childbjgy 
leaving him a boy. Though not exciting, this novel is rich j 
sympathy and humour, and will please those of us who like 
quiet, homely study of real life. 


THIS DESIRABLE RESIDENCE. By Margaret Rey 
(Crosby Lockwood. 7s. 6d.)—-Houses, when managed 4 
Marthas, are apt to become gods, and when this happens th 
gradually turn into vampires, capable of sucking a ma 
soul away. “The Desirable Residence” to which Rich 
Wentworth brought his bride was friendly and unobtrysi 
enough at first, but gradually it gained in power. The brig 
became its high priest. Richard an unwilling acolyte. yj 


Margarct Revell has written a very readable book wis 
an uncommon theme. The characterization is cxcellen 


and the tale well told. It should be read by every housey 
who inclines to be a Marthe. 


Current Literature 


THE BENEDICTINES. By Edouard Sclincider. (Alley 
and Unwin. 6s.) —-This is the first of a series of popul 
studies of the Monastic Orders. which have appeared 


France under the editorship of Professor Ssclineider, 

are now being translated. It gives a flucni, cnthusiasti 
and—it must be added -somewhat sentimental accour 
of the daily routine of an Abbey of black monks in whi 
the night oflice is still said. Tt begins with a quite unetitica 
account of St. Benedict's life paraphrased from St. Gregory's 
Dialogues; and after this describes in considerable detai 
the services, discipline and labours of the Ccommnunity an 
the arrangement of the monastic buildings. The writer 
has evidently a first-hand knowledge of itis’ subject and 
in spite of his clfusive style, he tells us much that is of interest 
bringing out the autonomous and self-supporting characte 
of a great Benedictine house, and the wise moderation of 
its Rule. The translation is poor and contains some absur 
* howlers ~ “culps > for faults, and * sideships 
for nave aisles. 


JESUS: A MYTH. By Georg Brandes. Translated 
from the Danish by EK. Bjorkman. (Brentanos. 6s.) 
Krom time to time an atiempt is made by critics of Christianit 
to disprove the historic existence of Jesus of Nazaret! 
but it is safe to say that ne New Testament scholar of tl 
first rank, however heterodox, ha’ ever been found to suppor 
this view. It is therefore as astonishing as it is regretal 
to find the veteran Danish critic, Dr. Brandes, 
this eecentric opinion, and presenting it in an inconsequenti 
and venomous essay which does little credit either to li 
judgment or his good taste. What, indeed, are we to say ( 
a mind which is * filled with reverence” when contemplating 
the excellent sanitary regulations of Deuteronomy, bil 
finds the Parables often * burlesque”; and considers thi 
the ethies of the * vagrant preaching youth” who is th 
hero of “the strangely composed mess that is called thi 
Gospel according to St. Mark,” fall below the standard « 
contemporary Paganism? Had this book been the wor 
of an unknown author, it would hardly have achieved pub 
lication: its appearance in English does no service to 
writer's reputation. 


C.8.5 


THE QUEST OF REALITY. By A. Wyatt Tilby 
(Heinemann, 10s. 6d.)—'This work, though complete ! 
itself, forms a sequel to the author's Evolution of Consciousness 
That book dealt with man’s perception of the phy sical world 
this, with the conditions under which he can apprelie! 
metaphysical reality—-* the intangible and invisible foundati 
on which space and time and our world of old familiar thing 
depend.” An interesting discussion of the limits and charact 
of human faculty, the nature of genius and the uniform lav 
governing man’s apprehension of the universe, leads up 
un analysis of mystical and religious experience — the appr 
hension of Eternal Life. The author disclaims for hims 
all mystical experience ; and indeed it is obvious to thes 
familiar with this subject that his knowledge has been obtaine 
at second hand. Nevertheless his attitude is sympathel 
though critical : and he has collected and arranged a numb 
of interesting and unusua! facts. 
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= WHY BE POOR? 


ae WHEN YOU CAN SO EASILY DOUBLE YOUR MENTAL OUTPUT. 











adven. 

Aly de 

Coloy 

SS able 

domis oes ; , ; a ey re 

vile, j OMEONE has said that the human mind, being a | A Pharmacist writes : benefited inestimably from this 

Vile, j f : i Pes : a Peer Course, not in a start! iy, but in many small ways w = 1 

two « of the struggle for existence, is essentiall vay, bu nany small way 

man product 55 4 y would be difficult to . I’ve always had a purpos ut 

“a 4 food- seeking system. Pelmanism has made ar that this purpose imust be af t 

rich } . als P ] { » oe = 

i [hat is to say, it is a system which enables you to carn alive and healthy to he of any good. I see life now as a thing 
» like y atl 73 ¢ - to be enjoyed, not tolerated; my outlook is broader and kinder 
your living. The cost of this Course is nothing compared with the valuc 
é , 2 - ; — ” ‘ 2 

R Of course, it is more than that, or can be made more given in return. (R.32,356.) 
VE a ° Bt CEES eee ) ae “ : 

lh than that, by proper training and education, But essen- | 4 Teacher writes: “T feel vivadics aud Ginme telh-cottident % 

1s th tially it is that at present. cen concentrate better, I necded heartening, and I ! heen 

ite a) : ‘ sees heartened.” 32 
Tay It follows, therefore, that unless you are fully utilising (11.32,411.) 
eee your mental system you are not earning as good a living A Clerk writes: “Six months after studying your Course my 
rusiy ) - - . . 2 =< ree louble; ae ‘s . ee . 

\¢ bri as otherwise you would do. And there are thousands — ve - ubled. h realise more and more that there is a 
r § . : ’ wpe gees larvest to be reaped through I’clmanism.” ).23,091 
Mic of people to-day who are only utilising one-quarter o1 a ee _ (l ‘ 

x wit ne-half of their mental power. A Staff Nurse writes: “I haye gained self-confidence, and have 

eller ° ‘or oa | _ no fears of takin: ver responsible worl ly memory i 

unewi Consequently it is no use Making any yones about much improved, and my int 1 ul ated; also my | wWers 

it—they are Poor. of observation are keene: 1] ost my neryousness and | 

- , ‘ . ° : find that I can talk to people « ( usily,” \1.32.676 

In fact, Poverty thousands of cases (not in all) 5 = oF , ‘ : ' smiate 

due to Poor Thin king. A Missionary writes: “ \I ut two months ago our European 

: , PP ‘ 9-99 staff here was vei ( ul pleted, so that found mvsel 

The problem, therefor yours, mime, everyones, compelled to undertake worl tha usly had lone 

as Browning said—is how to ulilise the whole of one’s by three persons in addition to 1 i. Ordinarily, this would 

oa atal bowers. have been a physical imposs i r me, as | am not a 

(All menlae Pua 14 ee 1 ; present in a very good te of | ti hanks to t enelit 

popu That is th problem which Pelmanism solves. already conferred by your Cours lam, by means of careful 
ared ; ‘ : : . 7 ee Manning and an increased cay hil 

er, al Pelmanism trains your mind. It trains it scientifically a porting - me - y oy 
, a ae - : sage wees “De “arry On Sur] MMely th rival O1 1 i lent 

usiast and on the right lines. It dev lop powers and faculties lt is tre. § any worn t high pressure, but the Pclman 

ACCOUL which vou have allowed to fall into disuse. It teaches Course has enabled me to work s thly at a pressure that 

a whi you not to be Forgetful, not to be Self-Doubtful, not to beforehand would have been beyond me.”  (1..30,287.) 

reritica : ones as 4 3 as ep .. . , . oS ‘ 

= be Timid or Irresolute, not to allow yourself to fall into # Pelmanion writes Sir John Foster Fracer. th 

egory s e > as ‘ - oe A : sil ! : Ut asc, tile 

 detai the rut of Routine. well-known Special Correspondent, “is genuinely scien- 
ity an And, on the other hand, it ck velops your Initiative tlic. There are no techmealst You I in to know 
writer and your Will Power, it enables you to cultivate the art | yourself; you train the mind on particular matters if 

ct and ow . . 7 "4 nial ; ; wet = , 

nterest of Concentration, it sharpens your powers ot Observya- you like, but all your mental is braced. You apply 

AILCT US ° . - . ae Re Y , . . ?< j 1 { ? : r 
racte tion, it gives you Self Confidence and Re oures fulness, | your psychological knowledge to your work and you are 

ition of it doubles your Efficiency and consequently increas surprised at the consequence. 

i your earning Power. “Tt will not make the dunderhead into . slatesman 

Csillps Tr . . . P , 
mt Phat is why so many people write to say that as a | but it will and does provide a plan whereby we can make 

result of taking up Pelmanism they have increased their | the best of our qualities.” 
redatoer . : a ee” rs i : 

unsla incomes, secured promotion to higher positions im life, Whilst the Spectator, in the course of an int line 
tianit and obtained other valuable benefits, both mental and review, says of Pelmanism that 

stianit - — _ 
+} nateri ae 4 ae. ; 

wvaret material, it is admirably suited for inereasis ellicies business 

» of tl , . and vivine ment alertnes i | ] rsul f lif ] 

rch A Solicitor writes: “I feel T must write and thank the Institute Inst is x "t ntal ena te ae a es f the pursuit lif rh 

a, and their staff for the great benefits which | hav« rec ved from “sega ne 1 res ee — ragga , 7 2 Pail JCAES, ANG CUTI 

gretal the Pelman Cou: My only regret is that I did not take it this time the Directors have 1 ing and improving the 

reviving , veirs aco—it would have saved mea lot of worry, Lconsider Course to keep pace with th cont advances ; of the science 
quenti the small fees for the Course one of the best investments | of Psychology. It is thus \ und ase’, and it can be 

r to | have ever made. The Course certain! dow s everything which applied in principle to every type of pr ion. 

» say | is claimed for it in the advertisements (1’.32,192.) The newly-revised Pelman Cours: places the results of 

nplating : ; —_— ‘ . 6 R ' h o ; 

- bit A Business Man writes: “It is with feelings of great pleasure I the latest discove siete in P sycholog) at the service of 

ers that am writing to inform you that | have been promoted to the every re ader, It is based on the unique experience 

, is tl position of General Manager. When | took up the Pelman | gained by the Pelman Institute in the course of training 

Coures aaes . alilstsoe cuccee 1 1 oO . 7 - c 1 . “. 

Hed thi “se 4 knew I had the abilities to succeed, but (i. ly HO) the minds of over 500,000 people. It is not at all diffi- 

showed me hoy ‘Je ° ; . . 

\dard « . cult to follow and it constitutes a most interesting and 

ie Work A Doctor writes: “I have changed from an casy-going, take-it- useful course of study. 

ed pul lor-granted sort to a man with a purpose and joy of achieve- , ” : 

e to it ment; and I can see that others are observing the change to Readers who are interested in this subject will find a 

my gain, (K.30,108.) | full description of the revised l’elman Course in a little 

‘ , ‘ ok entitled “The Ifficient Fiend 99 ‘5 1 - i 

Tilby A Mining Engineer writes: “ Pelmanism has benefited me con- book entitle d ig sree Mind. This book can be 
jlete siderably. J] have just got a post with £20 a month greater | Obtained free of cost t by any reader who applies for it 

‘ ™ salary than | have ever had, namely, £60 a month and main- | to day. You can cither call at the Institute and see e 

OUST tenanc I | ’ 1 If _ ° 5 ; , . 

+ wan = Ice. a now vot al olut confidence in myself. 1] was Chief Consultant (he will be most happy to advise vou 

abie to impress my new employer that I was the man he . } : , 4 @ 
prehet needed,” - . (1.26265) | ON any point and will charge no fee for the consultation) 
indati or you can write for this book to the Pelman Ins vay 
rr thing A ( lergyman writes: “ I am astonished at the result. I seem to ri '~D ) 

Spa sisany am astonisned a oh , 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 

haracte yt HEW Man in my preaching, and from partly reading the The | i with te , WME RE fight , 

rm. law MS. of my sermons I have only occasi« nally to refer to the £he DOOK Wi ve sent to you by return, gratis and a U 

js up head paragraph.” (G.28,232.) | free, 

» appr . ° . ‘ . — — 

c by st A honey) Officia ul writes: “TI have derived considerable benefit 

to thee ‘rom the ¢ , mainly in regard to memory, definiteness and roe oe } Ay YOR 

ht " yom expressiot ny th mages, nae Oe elimination of slackness 19 West 44th Sty dj : tal 

) _ a the tendency to take things too easily. It has also assisted Bank ' f 

pat = me to grasp thin 1d problems more quickly.” (W.31,384.) 41 1 * ANNOUNCEMENT. ] 
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at Twickenham 
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You 
like Murrays 


Murray’s is exactly what it claims to 
be---Mellow. 

It is cool-smoking, rich flavoured, 
fragrant, genial, smooth as_ velvet; 
without harshness or bite. 

Read the never changing formula: 
Mellow tobaccos; matured to mellow 
perfection; blended for mellowness ; 
just as Murray’s was first blended 
in 1850. 

Men! You really must try Murray’s! 
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Ow 
Smoking Mixture 


Sold in 
three strengths 
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The Ideal 
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Men find joy in 
good 
“pack,” so long 
as there’s room 
to smoke a pips 
of Murray's 
Mellow Mixture 



















What would you do 


without a Doctor? 


Last year the medical workers of the 
) 


London 
Missionary 





Society 


relieved the sufferings of 337,000 people in 
India, China, Africa and Madagascar, 
most of whom could have had no other 
medical aid. 

You are asked to help the work of this 
staff of Christian men and women by 
sending a gift to the Society. 
February 13th-20th is L.MLS. 
Missions Week. 


Medical 


Contributions may be sent to Rev. Nelson 
Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.S., 48 Broad- 
way, Westminster, S.\W. 1. 

The Treasurer of the Society is Mr. W. H. 
Somervell, J.P. 





Capt. Malcolm Campbell's 

speed of | 

174 ™p-h. was made on 
WAKEFIELD 


CASTROL | 


Diiving his Napier “ Lion” engined car at 
Pendine on February 4th, Capt. Campbell broke 


stupendous 


the World’s Mile and Kilometre Records at 
speeds of 174.224 and 174.883 m.p.h.—the 
highest speed ever attained by a car ! 


The unique qualities which enabled a standard 
grade of Castro] to sustain this tremendous 
speed will ensure the maximum performance of 
your engine. Follow the advice of over 200 
Motor Manufacturers; insist on-— 


WAKEFIELD 























—the preduct of an all-British Firm. 


O., LED., Wakefield House, Cheapsi 
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‘ng thing in the book is the almost unbelievable account on 
p “re gus of an ¢ ily American Revival. 

CHARLES I IN ¢ APTIVITY. Edited from Contemporary 
Accounts by Gertrude S. Stevenson, (Arrowsmith. 15s.) 
Those who are interested m the tragedy of Charles I will be 
ad to have the narratives written by cye-witnesses of the 
\ two years, from the period of his surrender to the 
seottish Army. The bulk of the matter is furnished by Sir 
Thomas Herbert's Threnodia aroliy a, not hitherto reprinted 
cinee the time of Charles IT. Into this Miss Stevenson has 
inst rted, in order as the events occur. Major Huntington Ss 
account of Charles at Hampton Court and of his flight to the 
Isle ef Wight--this being the narrative of a Parliamentarian 
wio did not approve the extremists. Later comes the story 
told by Mr. Firebrace, 2a R rvalist who took part in the King s 
attempts to escape trom Carts} rooke Castle ; then the Parlia- 
mentarian ¢ olonel ¢ ooke s account of the se izure and transfer 
to Hurst Castle, carrie d out by the Army against Cooke’s will. 
Herbert concludes the tale, mn whi h are included the official 
report of the trialand the King’s speech on the scaffold. Read 

but it has the impress and 


closing 


co, the story is not cass reading . 
lour of reality. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By Bishop J. KK. C. Welldon. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) Bishop Welldon’s book 
onthe present problems and future development of the Church 
will be read with considerable interest, even by those who may 
take exception to some hard sayings here and there. He 
thinks that the scarcity of candidates for orders is due 
mainly “to the decadence of spirituality in the nation and 
also in some degree to the alienation of the Church in her 
interests and endeavours from the national life.” He main- 
tains that the clergy have lost respect“ because they or some 
of them have set an example of disobedicnee to the law.” 
‘re terms and urges the 
Bishops to stand together and insi us a united episcopate, 
on the observance of ecclesiastical law. ‘ The need of the 
Church is that the episcopate should speak with one voice. 
Let that voice be clear and strong, and the Church may yet 


ro 


wil 








He reprobates the offenders in seve 








be saved.” Tle is all for “‘a friendly sympathetic under- 
standing” with the Noncomformists, but he cannot see his 
way to abandon episcopal ordination as a pre-requisite for 
intercommunion and reunion save, perhaps, in exceptional 
cases, for Presbyterian ministers. His treatment of this 
theme is particularly clear and moderate. His views on 
Praver Book revision are liberal; he would, for instance, 
cease to use the Athanasian Creed. remarking that in the age in 
which it was written “the habit of consigning theological 
opponents to everlasting perdition was a commonplace of 
theological controversy.” He concludes with a vision of the 
Church of the future in which everything will be simplified 
and liberalized with the Apostles’ Creed as the minimum of 
faith and Jess disputation about ceremony and ritual, “ nay, 
even about episcopacy itself.’ Bishop Weliden’s optimism 
is superb. But we are bound to add that it derives little 
support from Church history for the past two thousand vears. 


THE O11 WAR. By Anton Mohr. With an Introduction 
by Hartley Withers. (Martin Ilopkinson. 7s. 6d.) Mr. 
Mohr, who is attached to Oslo University, has produced a 
most readable account of the development of the oil fuel 
industry. James Young distilled mineral oi! from shale in 
1847. Stohwasser invented a lamp to burn mineral oil in 
1853. The first oi] well was drilled in Pennsylvania in 1859. 
These are the beginnings of a thrilling story, to which the rise 
and the conflicts of Standard Oil and Royal Dutch have given 
international sienilicanee. We may enforce Mr. Withers’ 
hint that Mr. Mohr tends to exaggerate the part played by 
British Governments in the so-called “oil war’ If he knew 
England better he would know that our Foreign Office is far 
from being the long-sighted and resolute Mephistopheles that 
he imagines. On the contrary. It has, in fact, displayed 
much hesitation in regard even to the Anglo-Persian ¢ ompany, 
although the late Lord Fisher and others pressed the import- 
ance of assuring a supply of fuel oil for the Navy. Moreover, 
we seem to be on the eve of new developments which will 
remove ail fear of an oil shortage. Hf the Bereius process for 
the distillation of oi! from coal fulfils the expectations of the 
powerful syndicate which owns it, the * oil war” will become 
futile and we shall be able to produce our motor fuel at home. 
Mr. Mohr’s book is well worth reading, but it should be read 
with caution. 


BY THE CITY OF LONG SAND. By Alice Tisdale 
Hobart. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d.)— The central idea of this 
hook isoriginal. The writer describes herself as the wife of a 

Pioneer Trader,” one of an army of * traders ~ moving from 
Place to place under orders emanating from a ** skyscraper ”’ 
in New York. The author's object is not to describe China, 
but the little patches of America seattered over China, “ little 
Main Streets,” where an American life is lived amid ** the 
Mediaeval squalor of the East.’ The book is very slight, but 
the writing is « harming. reminiscent of Howells and his Boston 
Contemporaries of the last century. 
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Monday. February 14th, at 3.30 p.n INDIA CoTrron P: 

By Mr. H. A. F. Lindsay. Under the auspices of the East India 
Association, At} the Caxton Hall, Westminst Pick« i rik 
the Secretary, 3 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

Tuesdav. February 15th, at 8 p.t Dr. F. W Nor 1 
speak on Tue LeEaGur or Nation At Gold Creen Wi 
Church, 

Also at 8.15 p.m Tar CLAIMS or EF ENICS Dre ri " 
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Arts, 18 John Street, Adelphi. 
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Man (7.25 p.m ) The Eighth B. B.C. National Concert, The Na t 
Orchestra, conducted by Bernardino Molinari (8 p.m Sir Sa 
Hoare on His Flight to India (10.20 p.m.). 

Friday, February I8th.— Profes C, H. Reilly— Sc Mod 
Buildings (7.20 p.m.). 

Saturday, February 19th. Miss Rose Macaulay BR i a 
Short Story (9.15 p-m.). Community Singing (9.30 p. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Banks and their Customers—An Iliuminating Address 


Larceny by reason of their eminently practical character, 
Mr. Beaumont Pease’s addresses to sharcholders of 
Lloyds Bank, even when he was Deputy-Chairman and 
only made a brief speech following the late Sir Richard 
Vassar Smith, always commanded attention, and to-day 
there are few bankers who deal with the post-War financial 
problems in more practical fashion than the present 
Chairman of Lloyds Bank. For the most part, Mr. Pease 
wastes little time in dealing with abstract theories or 
with those aspects of financial problems with which banks 
have little direct concern. From first to last he views the 
problems from the standpoint of the bankers’ responsi- 
bility in connexion with any one of them, and I think 
that it is largely for this reason that his speeches are 
always read with particular interest and attention. 
A) ReMINISCENCE. 

A year ago it will be remembered that in view of the 
considerable expansion in bankers” loans, when trade was 
dull, a good many were asking what was the explanation ; 
and somewhat too readily the casy theory was pro- 
pounded that it must represent enormous financial 
assistance by banks to impecunious traders and manu- 
facturers. This theory, however, was quickly exploded 
by a few practical words from Mr, Beaumont Pease, in 
which he showed by an exhaustive analysis of the figures 
of his own bank that only a very small proportion of the 
increase could be connected with aid given to distressed 
industries, and that the bulk of the advances was to be 
explained by the genuine activity in many forms of 
industry throughout the country. That explanation was, 
ef course, borne out by other statistics such as the 
receipts from Income Tax Revenue, &e. 

Two Interestinc Ports, 

This year Mr. Pease dealt very simply, and again prac- 
tically, with two points which, because bankers have been 
challenged upon them, it was incumbent for a banker to 
take up. ‘The first of these was concerned with the 
responsibility of the banks in giving adequate facilities 
to their small as well as large customers ; and the other, 
which was of a more general character, was concerned 
with the actual functions of a bank, 

OVERDRAFTS. 

And once again Mr. Beaumont Pease went straight to 
the figures themselves. He showed that, taking the 
number of all the overdrawn accounts of Lloyds 
Bank, the average overdraft was £1,204, and the three 
largest sections covering personal and professional, 
agriculture and retail, represented 83.9 per cent. of the 
total number of accounts and 42.8 per cent. of the total 
overdrafts. He went still further into detail, however, 
and explained that under the head of personal and pro- 
fessional the number of accounts was no fewer than 
79,847, giving an average overdraft to each account of 
£545, making up an aggregate in overdrafts under this 
one head of £48,500,000, Dealing again with figures 
in the aggregate, Mr. Pease stated that 84 per cent. of 
the bank’s borrowers had average overdrafts of no more 
than £614, accounting for 43 per cent. of the total over- 
drafts. In the face of figures such as these, and supposing 
them to be—as I believe they are— fairly representative 
of the figures of other institutions, it) certainly cannot 
be said that our banks do not cater for their small cus- 
tomers, though how far it must be regarded as a healthy 
sign that private and professional individuals should now 
be compelled to anticipate their requiremenis to the 
extent indicated by such figures is another and a larger 
matter for consideration, — It is just a little suggestive, 
perhaps, of the American instalment system under 
another guise, though in the case of this country J should 
fancy that the heavy and even penalizing toxation has 
had a good deal to do with the matter. 


FuxcTions or A Bank. 


A further and, in a sense, a still more iniportant poiit 
dealt with by Mr. Beaumont Pease was the general 


functions ef the banker. Because the joint stock ban}. 
are the depository of the savings and liquid wealth of the 
country, it is sometimes assumed that they are responsible 
not only for the safety of deposits, but for the waxiny 
and waning of trade prosperity. Such enlarged respons. 
bility, however, Mr. Beaumont Pease entirely repudiates 
and he is right. It is quite true that banks may be a 
instrument in creating fresh wealth and_ fresh trad 
prosperity. If A.B. obtains a large loan from a bank 
and with the proceeds erects new factories, and, becays, 
of skilful organization, makes those factories pay apd 





increases our exports, the banking loan has been a mog 
useful instrument, but the initiative has not been With 
the banker, who would be the first to disclaim any right 
to special honour in the matter. It is the far-sightedness 
and good organization of the industrialist which hy | 
created the demand for the loan that the bank has bee 
able to supply, to the advantage of all concerned, |; 
might happen, however, that C.D. was the borrower, 
and while offering adequate security, his venture proyg 
far from successful. It is scarcely, however, within th 
function of the banker to turn down C.D.’s applicatign, 
although conceivably in the long run it might have bee 
better if he had done so. There may, of course, ly 
occasions when credit as a whole has to be restricted to al! 
borrowers, but that is not due to discrimination against 
any one particular class, but because the situation as 4 
whole calls for such contraction. 
Banks bo Not Contrron INDustRY, 

A point, however, with which Mr. Beaumont Pease was 
particularly concerned was the general assertion which 
is sometimes made that banks ought to establish a kind 





of general control over trading conditions. 1 entirely | 
agree with him that such a theory is a dangerous one, and, 
indeed, I consider it is an impossible one. Again, Mr. 
Pease went straight to the point by referring to a matter 
which is very much discussed at the present time, namely, 
the desirability or otherwise of certain industries meeting 
foreign competition by local fusions and even by working 
agreements with some of the foreign concerns themselves. 
Now, such a movement may be advisable, or it may not; 
and it may be advisable in some instances, but not advis: 
able in others. These considerations, however, are not 
within the function of the banker to determine otherwis 
than by using the opportunity which is offered from 
time to time when particular advice is sought. Industry 
in the mass, certainly, has the right to feel sure of what 
may be termed equal treatment by the banks. That ' 
to say, if a particular industry is requiring finance 
accommodation it should feel that the banker is always 
at its service, the sole limitation being the lending © 
sources of the bank and the soundness— from the banker’ 
point of view—of the loan proposal. If, howevel 
each borrower had to feel that his particular scheme mus 
have the approval of his banker, the restraint exercis 
might certainly be beneficial in just a few instances, bit 
the effect on industrial enterprise as a whole would b 
simply crippling. 


Tnirrative Must Come rrom Inxpustry. 

Even, too, in the matter of advice, the banker cannt' 
go very far and probably would not desire to do s 
Instances, no doubt, arise when the banker inclines to) 
the view that there are defects in organization of © 
horrowing concern which require attention, but Mi 
Pease does not consider, and banking opinion will be 
with him on the matter, that it is the proper function ¢ 
the banker to assume the position of dictator, or even’ 
prime mover in such matters. “* He may,” added Mr 
Pease, “ or he may not have a clearer bird's-eye View", 
the general position, he certainly has not the intima 
kuowledge of the technical details and working of a trad 


which is in the possession of those who have been dal! 
engaged in it all their lives.” . 
I would, indeed, commend to the attention of all W 
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at dast is the answer to the vital need for a scientific system; so 
simple, so casy, natural, that anyone can Jearn its basic 
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—the Scientific System; 
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written with both pencil and typewriter. 
B. Dearborn, who for 18 years has taught 
Shorthand in such institutions as 
University of 
‘ : 

\n experienced shorthand 


OAginated by Miss I 
I the | known 


the pest tems ol 
Simmons College, Boston, 


California, ete. 


writer states “T never imagined — that 
shorthand could be so easy until I changed 
from fhe system to Speedwritineg, 
Which I find as easy as A.B. 
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The Right to be 


Happy 


By DORA RUSSELL 


(Mrs. Bertrand Russell) 


Crown di - uel. 
Suggests how twentieth-century men and w 
build a civilization worthy of twentieth-cer 
ledge, sweeping away in the process the 
happiness in. sex and parenthood set up 


The 


customs and superstitions. 


rights of 
happy childhood are not | 





Science and Method of Politics. by Prof. 
CATLIN. An attempt to deal with Politics as a_ se 
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e to see a clear and practical exposition of the true 
‘the banker a perusal of the full text of Mr. 
s speech which has appeared in most of 
the daily newspapers and which, I imagine, will also 
win the columns of the Spectator. It will be found 
ec is no shirking for a moment the true responsi- 
banker, and where there is repudiation, 
becomes a matter of importance, 
attention upon 


desi 
functions of 
Beaumont Pease 


appe 
that there 
bilities of the | 
repudiation 


such , 5 
focussing 


"kn Seer 
whe re re sponsibility really 


the directions 
lies, 


Arriuvth W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


CHEERFUL MARKETS. 
yur continued firmness of most sections of the stock market 
in the face of a certain number of adverse factors is rather 
yemarkable. It is true that hopes are still entertained of a 
reduction in the Bank Rate a little later on, but unquestionably 
the outlook has been somewhat obscured for the moment by the 
developments in China, and by the adverse movements of the 
American exchange oecasioning continued gold withdrawals 
from this country at a moment when it had been hoped that 
we should have received a fair amount from abroad. Then 
as regards gilt-edged securities, the firmness is the more 
striking in view of the number of flotations of new capital. 
two Trades Facilities Loans were issued at the beginning of 
this week involving an aggregate amount of over £3.000,000 
in 5 per cents. at 100!, and the issue was quickly oversub- 
wribed. It is true that both loans carried a guarantee by 
the British Government, but it must not be forgotten that a 
few days earlier the Bournemouth Corporation also succeeded 
in placing a loan of £750.000 at a similar price. Nor, with 
the exception of English rails which are under the shadow 
of fortheoming dividend announcements, have other markets 
failed to show cheerfulness during the past week, the feature 
in the speculative sections being the activity and strength of 
vil shares. 
* * k k 
A GREA' 
While by no means suggesting that the rise in securities is 
not justified. or is even overdone, [ think it would be well that 
its extent should be very clearly reeognized. It is rather 
striking, for example. to find that taking securities as a whole, 
they now stand at the highest level since the War. This is 
brought out in the Jatest monthly valuation of securities by 
the Bankers’ Magazine. in which it is shown that for the four 
weeks ended January 19th there was a net appreciation in 
capital valuation of 365° representative securities of no less 
than £120.000.000. Of this great rise £70,000,000 occurred 
in fixed interest stocks and £50.000.000 in the variable dividend 
and more speculative stocks. It is also interesting to note that, 
while a whole stand at the highest level sinee 
the War, it appears that during the last few vears the appre- 
ciation has | most marked in the variable dividend list. 
Thus, whereas the latest valuation shows the variable dividend 
list to be at the highest mark at the post-War period, the 
highest point in the case of British Funds and kindred stocks 
Was really in the early part of 1923. 


* * ok * 


APPRECIATION. 


securities as 


cen 


GAS CHARGES AND THE COAL STOPPAGE. 


Not the least interesting part of the admirable speech 
delivered by the Chairman of the Gas Light and Coke Company 
it the recent annual meeting was his reference to the effect 
of the coal stoppage last year. It appears that during the 
“vere winter months the company uses something like 





10.000 tons of coal a wee k. and even after allowing for increased 
prices obtained for eoke and other residuals. there was a loss 
to the company of very nearly £2.660.0060. while there will be 
i still further Joss incurred in the present vear through the 
wnount of foreign coal which the company has had to purchase. 
It is searee Iv sury therefore, that higher charges should 
have had to be made for gas. though the satisfactory announce- 
nent at the meeting that reduced prices would 
come into force from. next month. The company, it was 
stated, has received the last of its foreign coal and the new 
contract coal is now coming in satisfactorily. An agreeable 


leat ia . 
ure of the annual meeting was the offering by the share- 
holders ' 






rising, 


Was made 


Wat of felicitations to the Governor. Sir David Milne- 
#son. upon the honour of Knighthood recently bestowed 
upon him, . 
+ 4 * x 
\ IMeerian Toracco Recorp Fieures. 
Pie hough the profits of the Imperial Tobaceo Company 
for thy : 


‘ vear ended Octobe 
£84.000 the tote) 


the histor 


eeCeived 


$ist Jast show an increase of only 
profit of £8.964.000 constituted a record in 
Bs. the Company. ‘The ordinary sharcholders 
a dividend at the same rate as a year ago. namely, 


a6 
#4 per c ‘ ‘ 
I" nt., while a feature of the report is the cxecllence of 
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the Hanee-sheet. in which there are some interesting changes 
as compared with a vear age. There is an advance in the 
book value of investments in associated companies from 


£6.500,000 to just over £8,000.000. On the other hand the 
holding of Government and other securities is down by nearly 
£2,500.000, which looks as though there might have been some 


sales of investment stocks, to take up the new issue of British 
American Tobaceo Compiiny shares to which the Imperial 
was entitled, A, We. 


Motoring Holidays 
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The Cornish Coves 
To attempt a complete tour of Devon and Cornwall from one 
centre is likely to prove so fatiguing in the matter of long 
distances that the would-be visitor should, for his own comfort, 
aim at secing one county ata time. This can very easily be 
Bodmin in Cornwall 
both are in 


arranged, if two centres be chosen like 
and Okehampton in Devon. Although 
main towns, the avoidance of which has previously bccn 


a scree 


suggested, they are purely agricultural centres and therefore 
give one a good insight into the habits and customs of this 
part of the country. There is, too, the advantage in cach of a 
first-class hotel. 

The 
west of Bodmin. 


and most of Cornwall lies 

The longest runs by car—to Land’s End and 
the Lizard—are only slightly than fifty miles, and 
cither can be than half an hour. A 
strenuous day's run is, therefore, out of the question in this 
district, and one’s time can almost wholly be spent exploring 
the real beauties of the Cornish “ Riviera” and its innumerable 


greater interesting part 
more 


coast reached in less 


COvVCSs,. 

One of the first 
of that famous novel, Troy 
this picturesque little seaport, lying on the western side of a 
delightful landlocked estuary. From Bodmin, it is reached by 
a direct road which is annually being improved. In the main, 
better-surfaced than Devon roads, though 


and easiest places to visit is Fowey. Readers 


Town, need no introduction to 


Cornish roads are 
side reads te the sca-coast villages and the coves are invariably 
narrow and winding, and end in a steep descent to the sca, 
For safe driving, good brakes arc 

‘he pretty double bay of St. 
adjaccnt to Fowey, but it must be reached by way of St. 
Austell. This read continues through Gorran, Poriloc, to the 
Roseland peninsula, where the quiet, peaceful village of St. 
Mawes faces Falmouth across the estuary. 
hetween the latter places: but motorists often prefer to get 
hack to the main Falmouth road from St. Mawes, despite the 


necesairy. 
Austell and Mevagissey is 


A fe rry crosses 


distance. 
From Falmouth one earries on to Helston and from this 
point many tiny hamlets and coves are easily accessible, 
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including those of Muilion, Kynance, Coverack, Cadgwith, as = __ a sada 


well as the most southernly harbour in England at Portleven. 
Continuing along the edge of Mount’s Bay through Penzance, 
one arrives at a coastal road bordering the sea right round to 
Newquay, which takes in practically every place of interest in 
the district. 

‘Two further coastal roads which should be negotiated are, 
firstly, between Newquay and Padstow by way of Watergate 
Bay and St. Columb (on the main road), then back to the coast 
through St. Ervan, St. Merryn, by Constantine Bay and 
Trevose Head into Padstow, and, secondly, between 
Wadebridge and Boscastle. The latter road passes through 
St. Minver, Port Isaae and Tintage! and, like the first road, is 
very twisting and particularly narrow in parts, thus demanding 
extra care in driving. With the exception of that strip of road 
between Hayle and Redruth, the main road around Cornwall 
cannot be bettered ta any part of England for either its width 
or surface. 

This part of Cornwal! abounds in places of historic interest, 
and, therefore, it is as well to decide before setting off whether 
the tour is to be one of sight-seeing, holiday-making or both. 


C. A. R. 


Motoring Notes 


Concrssion to Moror Tourisys. 

Beitish owners of motor cars landed at any of the southern 
ports without registration or licences will, in future, be 
allowed to proceed to the office of the nearest registration 
authority to comply with the requirements of the law. ‘Thus, 
motorists landing at Dover or Folkestone may proceed to 
Canterbury or Maidstone; those landing at Newhaven 
may proceed to Lewes; and those landing at Southampton 
may proceed to the Southampton registration offices. 

Tur A.A. In Kent. 

The Automobile Association has opened an office in Maid- 
stone for the special convenience of members resident in 
Kkent or passing through the county town. The area to be 
administered comprises the whole of Kent, and members 
living in the county are asked to the new A.A. office 
to the fullest extent. ‘The address is Fanum Louse, 10 Middle 
Row, Maidstone. 

Crosstey Cars IN AUSTRALIA. 

It is interesting to note that Crossley ears will be used by 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York and 
staff during the forthcoming Australian and New Zealand 
tours. The type of car selected is the well-known six-cylinder 
model. 
for New Zealand a fleet of seven. 

British Moror-Car Exports. 

g¢ the last few months imports into Great Britain 
have increased, while exports have decreased. The motor 
industry is the one bright spot, and it is good to know that 
during the cleven months ending November 30th motor-car 
exports excecded imports by over £2,500,000. The value 
of the car exports was £8,180,805 and the imports were 
£5,639,375. In last November the value of British motor 
vehicles exported was for the first time over £1,060,000, 
which is £262,117 greater than the figure for October and 
£194,202 greater than for November, 192 
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For Australia a fleet of twelve will be utilized and | 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 


EXPANSION IN DEPOSITS. 


BANKS AND TRADE, 


BANK BALANCE-SHEETS, 


MR. BEAUMONT PEASE’S SPEECH, 


Tho sixty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the shar holders of 
Tioyds Bank Limited was held on February 4th at 


: the Cannog 
Street Hotel, London. 


Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (chairman of the bank) pres 


ided, 


In moving the adoption of the report the chairman said .— 


My Lords, ladies and gentlemen,—-t do not liko to commence form’ 
proceedings to-day without first alluding to the loss which the bank 
has recently sustained by the death at the end of the yearof our col 
league, Mr. Oswald Sanderson. He had been with us for zs 
and his great general knowledge and special practical perience 
in shipping matters made him a most valuable member of our board 
His views were always given with equal clearness and r 
| listened to with the greatest attention. u 

land valued fer these qualities, it was hi nial personality and 
; winning manner which created in his fellow-directors feelings of 
| personal loss, and mado them real mourners at his death. [| am 
| Sure this meeting would like me to express our appreciation of his 
| capable co-operation in the bank’s business and our great 
| with his family in their bereavement. (Hear, hear.) 
Other changes on our board have been caused by the resignati 


ten year, 





Ss oOurtesy and 
if he wa espected 





sympathy 


of Mr. E. D. Vaisey and the election of Mr. Lambert W. Middleton, 
Mr.Vaisey was a general maneger of the Capital and Count ies Bank, 
and when that bank was amalgamated with us in 1918 ho was 
appointed a director. The frequent journeys from hi 
attend board meetings became an increasing tax on his health, and 
he felt it wise to resign last year, but you will be glad to hear that we 
shal! retain his services, and benefit from his long and intin 
knowledge of the Capital and Counties business by his willingness 
to continue to serve on the Commitiee which deals with this sex tion 
of our business. 

Mr. Lambert W. Middleton, who has been elected to the board 
during the year, comes from a banking family. Like his father 
before him, who was also at one time one of our directors, he was a 
partner in the private banking firm of Messrs. Lambton and Co., 
| the business of which, with its head office in Newcastle upon-Tyne, 
| was amalgamated with Lloyds Bank in 190 Mr. Middleton was 

trained in banking from his earliest business days, and I congratu. 
| late the bank on obtaining the services on the board of an erstwhile 
| private banker, the number of which is becoming, unfortunately, 
increasingly rare. 


home to 


ite 





Tur Barance SHEE’. 


If you now turn to our report and balance sheet, of which you have 
all received copies, and which I have no doubt you aro agreeable 
to take as read, you will see some interesting changes. The capital 
as compared with tho previous year shows an increase of £1,437,296, 
owing to the issue of * B”’ shares which you received in the early 
part of last year. The current, deposit, and other accounts show an 
increase of nearly £9,000,000, a very gratifying feature, especially 
when it is remembered that these figures are exclusive of 
our Egyptian business, which has been sold ; while the ac« eptances 
ete., are lower by £3,730,000. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet cash is up by more than 
£3,500,000, and with the addition of the next item—namely, balances 
with, and cheques in course of collection on, other banks in the 
British Isles—makes up for a fall of a similar amount under money ab 
eall and short notice. Bills of exchange have increased by more 
| than £5,500,000, whereas Treasury Bonds end other British invest- 
ments aro over £7,000,000 less than last year. There is very little 
change in our other investments, but our advances show the large 
increase of £11,400,000, and bank premises are up by £660,000. 


r 


PROFIT AND 





Our net profit for the year amounts to £2,523,583, which, though 
slightly less than a year ago, is sullicient to provide for our usual 
dividend on the “ A” shares, and the maximum of 5 per cent. on 
tho ‘' B”’ shares, whilo enabling us to make the substantial alloca: 
tions of £250,000 to bank premises and £300,000 to stafl superannu- 
| ation fund, which we recommend in the report. In addition, we 
| have approprnited, before arriving at our iblished profit re, & 
| larger amount than usnal to our contingency fund. This does nob 
| mean that we anticipate bigger bad debts than we have experienced 
linth past. As a matter of fact, our record im this respect, both lasi 
| year and this, has been gratifyingly small. But we realize that 1926 
| has been a wholly abnormal year, the final effects of which cannot 

yet be determined with absolute accuracy, and you will no doubt 

agree that, when profits permit of such a cou se, it is a wis pe licy 
| tu set on one side sums which can be utilized for unusual require- 
| ments of trade, conms« quent on the coal strike, or for any other 


eventuality. 
d 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





Tus OBLIGATIONS OF A BANK. 

It is easy perhaps, to criticize others, but T am anxious that 

' 5? < 0? . . . . 
bank, too should play its part in promoting the prosperity ot 
5 bé ’ ’ p 

a ountry, and that 1 should co-operate to this end with all others 

the > the same, and whose desire is the improvement 


yse objects are . “ar ° , 
sot the destruction of our so ial and economic fabric. We have 








whe 
and! 


ask ourselves the question : ‘What things have we done which 
wig nah not to have done, and what have we left undone which 
w ought to have done ' L am conscious that bankers, like other 
. have their critics, who, unlike bankers, run no risk of being 


ople, 

| 
ealled dumb, and ! 
; ] 
as little cause for! 


am honestly that the bank should give 


jhlo 


) 
desirou 


egitimate Criticism? as poss . 


You have gone through with me the figures of the report and 
balance-sheet for the last year, and [ think from the point of view 
of sharehold rs vou have reason to be satisfied. Your dividend ha 
been maintain |; the internal strength ot your property has bee n 
largely increased ; While last year you were given a bonus in the 
shape of * B” shar \s employers, too, I think you may be con- 
tent that the interests of those whom vou employ have not been 
forg tten, as the salary ount, pension fund, widows and orphans 





scheme. provi lent and insurance, prolit sharing, and other funds 
all testify over a considerable period of years. But 1 belie 
you realize that a bank dees not, and should not, exist only, o1 
even mainly. for it shareholders and employees. It ha many 
public obligations, and it is only fair to say that our friendly critir 
recognize that t process of what is called socialization has heen 
followed in the conduct of bat king busines That is to y that 





primarily concerned in earning profits mn order that 


banke rs are not 


these may be distributed ininerea sing dividends to their shareholders, 


but rather in seemng that, while a fair return to them is maintained, 
the strength of tl banks should be ontinually increased, to the 
added security of the depositor to the benefit of trade, to the 
safeguarding against any untoward event, and for the preservation 
of our financial prestige in the face of all nations. | should like 
to know whether there is anything in the figures and facts | have 
given you concerning the conduct of your business which, after 
consideration, points to any mistake or omissions on out part. 
It is possible to say that more advances should be given to one trade 
and less to another, or that the total is too small or too big, or that 
the proportion oft any ver em ot our asset to our liabilities 
: , 
might be nprovec, 
Tar: T rn OF BANKS. 
These things are largely a matter of individual opinion, and I 
do not myself see that ar important governing principle can 


he 





extracted from them. The truth is that the power of bank hin 

been larae ly « Nagecrate d We are told sometimes that we ought 
to exert oursel mor trongly in influencing the monetary 
position ; that we ought oO rest! t or to enlarge the giving of 
eredit on certain defined lines ace ordi to the monetary conditions 
at the moment And, to a certain exter that is what we do. 
jut, as | have said, our powe1 limited. It is a comparativels 
easy thing to restrict eredit, and when we think it necessary, if 





there ar ns of undue | ilation or over-tradin that would be 
our policy. The inere do vivir of credit is another matter. 
It is impossible for us to insist as a matter of principle that our 
customers should tal ! loans from us whether they want 
them or not 1, in ar ‘ the amount of eredit we can give is 
governed by il ymount of our resourees, 

The m hat exag rated statement that every advances reat 
& deposit has given rise to a od deal of misapprehen ion as to the 
power of bankers in this 2 ter Although we may be prepar d 
to accept, with some 1 ition the truth of this theory being 
substantially cor for banl whole, if would not be possible 
for bankers to act upon it as a practical principle, because no banker 
can be sure, in granting an advance, whether it willswell the deposits 
of his owr wtomers or tl e of another benk, and whether, there 
fore, it will have any eff upon bis cash reserves. If every one 
in the conntry kept his account with the same bank, if no one took 
an advan imor form of eash, which he either put in his por ket or 


*s overdraft, or 
that 


vad. or used it 


remitted abr I 
the bank’ ! 


to buy one of 


to pay oft someone's els 


ivestments, it would be true every 


fresh advan did create a deposit. In that « ise it would be pos ible 
for the bank to continue inereasing its advances indefinitely, simee 
every fresh advance given under these qualifying conditions would 
go to swell the deposit of some other customer of the same hank, 


without ish held by the bank ; 


atistied and content 


parE yt and as long 
as the direct ws and the to see the 
proportion of loans to liabilities continually swelling and the pro- 
portion ot cash ¢ 
continually rising, the 

But these qualifying f. 
action on the part of the 


reducing the 
public were 
ontinually nkir and the prices of commodities 
ight, in theory, continue indefinitely. 
thines are no such 
practi abl 


process nl 


ictors do not exist, and as 


bank 


would be 


CONTI Oven TRADE. 


fo establish a 


It is 
this power should be exercised, to 


banks ought 
conditions. 


Again, it is 
control of 
that it is in our power, 
Insist on tr 
tical conce 


that 
trading 


’ 
ometimes stated 


another sort suggested 


overt 
and that 
iders following a certain course, according to our theore- 


ption of what is right, irrespective of their own theories or 


Wishes. This seems to me to be a dangerous theory. To take an 
example. There is a very large body of opinion at present, and J do 
not say that there is not justification for it, which believes that the 
process of rationalization and amalgamation which has been 


developed to a large extent in Germany and America should be 
followed also, and that banks should take the lead 
M bores fomer 


in this country 


sit on their cus 
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Even if I were of the opinion that in any particular industry 
competition and price cutting was overdone, and that a rationalizing 
process to cut down overhead charges by amalgamation, 
or elimination of the weaker units would 
trade as a whole —and there are some industries where I think 
process might be of benefit [ should hesitate very much as a bank 
to refuse all facilities to an old and re spected customer who wus 
struggling to keep his head above water, and fore 


grouping, 
be an advantage to the 


this 


him to accept m 


theory that his suicide was desirable, in opposition to h own views 
of what was expedient. Those y ho appear to condemn us ior want 
of action in this respect state tl our preoccupation has be to 


" 


; 
, . ' 
see that, when we continued to give loan facilities to our old friend 

















wo obtained wha ecurity Was sible This hardly 1 
or logical critic , 
POSITION , BANK 

To tuke a more grerated sc, Banke ] ila 
are tree traders by conviction. What would be thought of them 
if they insisted on setting themselves up as arbiters of wl t] 
country require | in this MNENLO and refu od Ss nee to 
manutacturers who were endeaye the cheap 
priced foreign article ? Or ji hi he t kers hee ve 8 ) 
tectionist in their ideas. Would not their erities be infix lv loude 
in their condemi ion than th Th t present if all fina \ 
denied to immporte of fore ds on tl rounds that they con 
peted unfairly with the home-made article Bankers. of cour 
ean and do gi udivice to their customers to thi of their abili 
at all time many bank« f distinction have recent! i 
their services on committe if nal inve al 
of various concer: Which have he oine thro ‘ 
I cannot, however. for a mon heir th j rn 
of a banker to assume the posit of cictater, « rit 
mover in these matters He. he may not re 
bird's eye view ) but he certainly | ! ti 
imtimnat knowl rT detazl mi worku of a trad 
as is in the ho | been daily « ved in 
all their lives. s] re rate and rany ! 
initiated by the trade itself whic! in it the ek ’ of suece 
is quite another matter, and I do i nl ' 
to give sympathetic aid in such 

Tu Srecni th) Bb “ 
BALAN S 

What ms to me a more helpful. and to ‘ ’ 
justifiable, criticism of banki i hods, wi tern he 
secretiveness of bank balance-sheet Phere a thir hich, 
in my judgment, are properly 1 lbyv bankes triet onfi 
dential, ich as their internal ré ' “N “ly , , 
publie point of view would 1 ned t] t tt 
figures, or of the amounts whiel } . before the ¢ 
of the available profit figur | TT i} furt} 
strengthening of ti bic { ! tio { 
which to meet any ¢ rgeney } { ul 
but also the well-beimm L have : ‘ ’ } by] ; i+ 
inhabitants. But I have often thouveht tha ro j rn 
might usefully be given al t om | t| , 
that - have £1" 1 \ l > «ae ' ol 
overdraft P 

I think, too, it is desirable tl] ( | 1 be j ] 
from advan , as indeed ‘ rally ck in | ‘ 
most banks Ml itt might be ne to t the « 
account into Treasury bill na i ry « MO! i bill j 
case of our own bank th i I rr t Le S000 
and other bills £13,902.971, the ! , AP 

126,159 as compared with It i } i 

unce-sheet to give anyt ! | I I { 
must be sor headings of al ! t { { 
no room for a tit of the d is 1 i ti | ot 
but it alwavs seems to me an ’ | thai Ww) liquid ! 
assets as balance held with our b ii} col on ° 
repayable on demand oi short notice, should | redue { 
heading of advances, merely be t! form of balan ‘ 
gene rally adopted by banks adn of no oO 
could be more accurately placed. 

That this bank continues to en} thie nfider and 
of its customers is shown by a marked inere n tl] number ' 
eurrent accounts openod duri the yeer, and ! y the fa ! 


tlouse re 


1 with 


London Cl 
for 1926, as 


although the 
1.5 per cent. 


ring 





comparet 





bank’s customers shows an increase of .6 per cent (Hea ) 
I now beg to move: Tha ] report just t ken a | . 
received ond adopted, and that, in rdance tht} or | 


tion of the directors therein, a divide: 
ended December 31st last on the | l-up rital of the cor 
the rate of 16% per cent. per annura hie \ hy 











rate of 5 per cent, per annum on t i 
income-tax, on and after February Sth. (Chee ) 

The resolution was onded b M Kk. B { l l 
unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-el 1, and Messrs. I . 
house and Co. wer reappol t auditol lor the year iVsze. 

Votes of thanks to the directo for they ry ice du ‘ , 
vear, to the joint general manager t for t ! 
work, and to the chairman for pre t wr? | ’ - 
and the proceedings then termin i. 
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COMPANY MEETING. | COMPANY MEETING. 
” a 


THE GAS LIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY. 





THE COAL STOPPAGE. 





PRICE OF GAS. 





SIR D. MILNE-WATSON’S SPEECH. 





The two hundred and twentieth ordinary general mecting of the 
proprietors of the Gas Light and Coke Company was held at the 
chief office of the Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, on 
February th. Sir David Milne-Waison,. D.L., LL.D. (the Governor 
of the Company) presided. The Seeretary. Mr. W. L. Galbraith, 
read the notices convening the meeting. The report and accounts 
were taken as read. ‘The chairman said : 

The year that has just closed has been a most difficult one for all 
the industvies of the country, and not least for the gas industry. 
Our eccounts have been so much influcaced by the long coal stoppage 
that before dealing with them in the usual way, | propose, in order 
to avoid constant reference to the stoppage, to say something about 








it now. 
As you all know, simultaneously almost with the coal stoppage a 
I strike began on Mav 4th. This strike lasted nine days and 





gen 
wa vriod of great anxiety to the country. This anxiety was 


shared’ by the gas industry, although we felt confident that the 
trouble would not extend to us. Happily, it did not, and 1 should 
like to sav that our co-partners and men generally continued to 
work satisfactorily during the difficult period. 

The Coan Srorrace. 

We hod, fortunately, taken the precaution of having good supplies 
of coatat our works and had a stock equal to two months’ consump- 
tion. With this supply in hand, and by taking steps to increase 
the make of carburetted water gas, we were able to carry on beyond 
the two months, but as it became apparent that the stoppage was 
going to be a long one, anc as it was quite uncertain when it would 
end, the Company were forced to begin baying foreign coal. This 
complete uncertainty was one of the chicf ditticulties of the situation. 
Week after week, month after month patsne a, accompani d by the 
usual proph of the optimists that the trouble would not last 
much longer. Some gave tt as their opinion that it would end at the 
beginning of August because no stoppage had lasted longer than 
three months; others thought that the termination of summer 
time would see the men back to work ; and soon. None, however, 
proved to be correct. We made enquiries from Ministers, Govern- 
ment Departments, Trade Union Leaders, and from everyone 
connected with the coal trade, but could get no real guidance. 
The only thing to do, therefore, was to go on buying coal. At first 
prices wero quite moderate, but as stocks began to get exhausted 
and supplies from abroad more difficult to obtain, prices soared up 
untilat last we were paying as much as 90s, per ton for coal delivered. 

Thr Worip RANSAcCKED For Coat, 

We ransacked the world for coal ; consignments coming from the 
United States, Canada, Germany, Silesia, Czecho-Slovakia and even 
from lndia. As you all know, it was not until November 30th that 
the stoppage came to an end, and, although work had been resumed 
in Warwick, Nottingham, Derby and Leicester before that d te, 
this was of little benefit to us, the fields from which we mainly receive 
coal, viz., Durham and Yorkshire, being among the last in which 
a resumption took place and we did not receive our first supplies 
of contrect English coa! until mid-December. For some time after 
the resumption of work, we had to live largely upon foreign coal and 
our consumers should be thankful that we were able to purchase it, 
because if we had relied upon coal from Durham and Yorkshire 
during the weeks immediately following the end of the s oppage, 
we should have gone aground and there would have been no gas 
in the greater part of London. Contract coal is now coming in 
satisfactorily and we have received the last of the foreign coal. 

Tue ImMrorrance Or Svrocks,. 

It is necessary in the winter for a Gas Company of this size to have 
large stocks of coal to meet the exigencies of fogs and storms at sea, 
and when it is realised that in winter we use nearly 70,000 tons of 
coal a week, it will be understood that we had a very anxious time 
towards the end of the stoppage, when stocks were running low. 

PayInae Tun Bir. 

With regard to the price of gas, we hoped during the first months 
of the stoppage that we might be able to seo the trouble through 
without raising the price. As time went on, however, it became 
elear that we could not get through, and accordingly the price 
was raised from Septenber by the nominal amount of 0.2d.per therm, 
or ld. per 1,000 cubie feet. It soon become apparent that this small 
increase would nowt be sufficient and we had to announce a further 
inerease early in October of Id. per therm, and when the price of 
coal had risen to the fieur elroudy quoted, we were forced to 
announce another increase of Id. per therm. We felt that it was 
right that these who would uve the gas made from this expensive 











t 
coal should pay an adequate price for it and that it would be a 
mistake to spread the expense over a long period ahead, thus 


imposing & burden om future consumers. Speaking in December 




















last I said that the coal stoppage would cost the Company 
extra £2,400,000 for coal, against which we hoped to get £304, 9 
back in increased price of coke. Now that we are in a beth, 
position to arrive at the full cost of all that this coal stoppage hy 
meant to us, it is found that the figures lL then gave are fully oe» 
firmed. As a great deal of the foreign coal purchased will be yg 
in the current year the accounts for 1927 will also be adver 
affected. This explains the price we are now cherging for gas, * 
ComtInc RepucTions IN Price. 

T am glad to be able to say, however, that we are rapidly gottin, 
through our troubles and have already announced a redvetion ; 
the price of gas of L.4d. per therm out of the 2.2d. per therm }y | 
which the price has gone up. ‘The new price is to come into fom 
from March next. 

I think L may be permitted to express the satisfaction we § 
that we were able to continue the supply of gas uninterrupted 
during the seven months’ coal stoppage, and to keep up its qualit 
and pressure. Had we not bought foreign coal the inhabitants ¢ 
London would have had a very bad time, as many were withoy 
coal for months and regarded the Gas Company as their coal cellg, 
There was a little grumbling momentarily at the increase in pri 
but this ceased when it was realized that it had not been paix 
until the fifth month of the stoppage, end then by only a very sng 
amount. At its highest the price of gas has been advanced by 1 
more than 23 per cent., and that for one quarter only, while we hay 
paid for some of the coal as much as three or four times the py 
stoppage prices. We are glad to think that by the end of May 
we shall he able so to reduce the price that the increase overt 
pre-stoppage figure will fall from 25 to 9 per cent., and L hope thy 
well before the end of the vear we shall be able to get back to, 
normal price. 

EXPENDITURE ON Business DivenorMen. 

Referring now to the accounts, you vill see that on Capital we 
have spent £570,000 net. The increase in the sale of gas for th 
year permits of an expenditure of capital to practically the exten 
of the amount shown, or, to put it another way, the cost of th 
capital employed in the business remains at the figure of Is, 9d. pe 
therm of gas sold, which was shown by the accounts for the year 
1925. ; 

Turning to the Revenue Account, which is that most affected 
by the coal stoppage, you will see that coal has cost a further 
£410,000, as compared with 1925. This increase in cost would have 
been very much larger but for the fact that the coal purchased under 
contract for the year 1925 was at higher priccs than the coal s 
bought in 1926, and that we used 250,000 tons of coal less than is 
1925 by increasing the make of water gas. Had we not been abk 
to enlarge the make of water gas the extra cost of coal would hay 
been over £1,000,000, as compared with 1925, instead of the figun 
L have just given you of £410,000. In consequence of this variation 
in the method of making gas the cost of oil was creater by £120,000, 
and of Coke, &c., used in the manufacture of water gas by £: 
This increased expenditure takes the place of the large extra amount 
that would have had to be spent had an equivalent amount of 
coal been used instead of otf and coke for gas making. The 
n this case a saving —whiel 











, 








reason applies to the difference 
shown under the heading of wages, the manufacture of water gas 


involving the employment of a smaller number of men. 
Hicguer Exevenpirure on Evricrentr Service. 

Under the heading of Distribution there are increases in every 
item. This is not to be regretted as it is in this you will find th 
promise of stability for our business in the future. The larger 
expenditure is also accounted for hy the cost that is included of 
scrapping old meters, stoves and fires. The policy of scrapping 
obsolete appliances is a sound one, as it is only by giving efficient 
service to the public that we can hope to extend and continue ou 
business profitably. 

The increases in the items of Co partnership, Annuities and 
contributions to Superannuation Funds are explained by the 
inclusion of the Brentford Staff. 

INCREASED Ruvenvur. 

On the other side of the Revenue Account, the receipts from gas 
have risen by £818,000. ‘This is duc to the satisfactory increase In 
business over the year of nearly 2) per cent. ; to the advance 
the price of gas during the last few months of the year, and to the 
fact that, by comparison with 1925, the price of gas was higher 
during the June half ef 1926. The rental of stoves, meters and 
fittings together show a satisfactory larger revenue of £57,000. 
Under Residual Products there are increases from the sales of 
Coke, Breeze and Tar to the extent of roughly £400.000, explained 
by the higher prices obtained during the coal stoppage. These 
extra receipts provide a further set-off to the total cost of the 
stoppage, the full effect of which would otherwise have ha 1 to bo 
borne by the consumers of gas by way of a higher price. 





Repucep Revencve FROM SuLpeHate. 

One ifem under the heading of Residuals, unfortunately, shows 

a decrease— Sulphate of Ammonia--the revenue from which 
some £28,060 less than in 1925. This is due to the lower price We 
are now receiving froin this product, brought about by the over 
production of nitrogen in the world, a thing which may not suit the 
makers of sulphate, but which, from the potnt of view of the agri ul- 
turist, must be considered very satisfactory, as, by the use of cheap 
fertilisers, increased quantities of food-stufis can be grown on 4 
i y populated 


given space, a very desirable state of aftairs in this densel 
trom 


world. That is the satisfaction, as citizens, we must derive 
the lowering of sulphate prices, which are now much below those 
obtained even before the War. 1 do not see any prospect of 
change for the better in the position as regards prices, 
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Tre Nat Resvutr. 

To sum up the year’s working, a credit balance has been trans- 

‘red from the Revenue Aecount to the Net Revenue Aecount of 

sen. 000 as against £1,510,000 for the previous year. Phis 

ac profit, together with the £100,000 transferred from the 





Snacial Purposes Fund (a fund accumulated for the purpose of 
” . 
sisting the Company through a crisis such as we have just 
= rienced), produces a balance of £677,000 as against £842,000 in | 





exp . 
1925, att 
dend charges 
es us to 


wr providing tor interest charges for the year and the divi- | 
for the June half-year. The balance of 
declare the usual dividends on the Prefcrence ancl | 
and a dividend at the rate of 5 per eent. per 
linary Stock, which, together with the necessary 
2 O00, 


the 


£677.000 
enabl er 
Maximum Stocks, 
annum on the Ore L } ne 
eontrivution to the Redemption Fund, absorb a sum of £61 
Jeaving £60,000 to be carried forward, as compared with 
£242,000 brought forward. ; 
yuring the year the Company were fortunate in being able to 
raise £1,642,770 5 per eent. Redeemable Debenture Stock at 973 
er cent. This was a very good issue. It is a long time since the 
Company raised capital, as, for the last twenty-five years, we were 
able to meet all increased demands for gas by reconditioning 


instead of extending our existing works. This process has now 
TiSt . 

ome to an end, and it is a satisfactory sign of progress that we have 
co , 

now to utilize more capital for expansion of business. At the end 


ol 1925 the Company appli d to the Board of rade for an increase 
in the standard price of gas. After aninquiryin March last, the Board 
of Trade raised the standard price from Itd.to Ll.4d. per therm. 
New Act , MInimu™M 
We also promot da Bill for the purpos 
more capital ind of being allowed to de« 
vithstanding the operation of the 


Tue COMPANY'S DIVIDEND. 

prin ipally of obtatming 
lare a minimum dividend | 
This 


Minimum 





Sliding Seale provisions. 
gard to the 


not 


was passed after a good deal of opposition in re 


Dividend, and the Bill received the Royal Assent in August last. 
Our borrowing powers are increased by over £4,000,000, and we 
have obtained a minimum dividend of 6 per cent. in respect of the 
Ordinary Stock of the Company, although in regard to the latter, 
the House of Lords Committee lded a proviso that the matter 
should come forward, if required, for revision at the end of every 
five years. | am sure you will regard a minimum dividend with 
reat satisfaction and agree that it was obtained none too soon. 


With regard to the sliding scale, it should be mentioned that the 
Shareholders will still benefit with the consumers when the price of 

s falls sufficic ntly to allow of a dividend above 5 per cent. being 
declared. Its operation is) only uspended when the dividend 


fall 
been 


otherwise below 5 per 


sed. 


7% >of the price 
The Company's stock, had it not 
ould, 


would 
of gas having 


» a5 @ consequence 
Increa 


been for the minimum provision, owing to the eeeent crisis, 


have sunk to a very low figure, and this would have completely 
upset the Investing public, who have barely recovered from thei 
experiences during the War. Had the stock received another blow 


this wav. | do not think we should ever have been able avain to 





inspire confidence in gas st It has been hard enough during | 
the last year to fight th \ e influence of the Electricity Bill 
romoted by the Government. The introduction of that Hill in 
the House of Commons sent down our stock by many points. 


uw our Ordinary Stock can be 
both for | 


Another provision in our new 





transferred in amounts of £5 on the market 
£100 and £1. 


Toe Evectri 


ol 


This will open i} door to small investors. 





miry Acr -No Cat ror ALARM, | 
I have already referred briefly to th Eleetri ty Bill. This has 
now become law, and it remains to be seen what the effect will be | 
onthe Electrical Industry. In any case, | feel quite confident that, 
fGas Undertakings will only do their duty by the public and see 
that the supply of gas is always satisfactory, there is little to fear } 
from the shareholders’ point of view as to the future. 
fue Royan Visirs TO BeckTON AND KENSINGTON, 
Tam sure shareholders will appreciate the great honour their | 
Majesties the King and Queen did to the Company when they 
visited our Beckton works in July to inaugurate the new coal | 
handling plant. We were favoured with fortunate weather, and 


the King and Queen expressed themselves as very pleased and 
terested with everything they saw. In opening the plant the | 
King said : “Lam very glad to visit this old-established Gas 


Works at Beckton, and to inaugurate an important addition to the 
plant, for I realize how essential the Gas Industry is to the daily 
eof the community.’ We were also honoured with 
the Duchess of York to open the 
resence on this occasion was much appreciated by the Company. 


he Showrooms the 


lit a Visit from 
Kensington Showrooms, and her 


are by unanimous consent amongst finest 


gas 
showrooms in the country. 

1926 was a year of many functions in addition to those to which 
Ihave alre ady referred. The President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Philip Cunlitte-Lister) and Lady Cunlitfe-Lister very kindly came 
0 Fulham and inaugurated our new coal handling plant there. We 
ive constructed a wharf at Fulham at which we unload coal from 
rown steamers. We already have two ships running there and 
éthird is being built. A very large economy is effected by bringing 

al up the teamer direct to Fulham and not having to 
transfer the coal to barge 

A New EpvcationaL CenTRre. 

Finally, we are much indebted to Sir George Hume, Chairman of 
the London County Council, for coming to open our new premises 
tt Nine Elms, named Wat House,’ in which we have estab- 
sted our new training shops for the 
‘ees and others. It good gas and 
theent apparatus, but you must also have expert workmen to fix 

apparatus, and these we hope to vet 


Thames by 


at Beckton. 


SOOn 
teaching of our fitter-appren- 
is essential, of course, to have 
through our training centre. 
rhe amalgamation with Brentford was completed on January Ist, 


The Works in some case need of 


we shall devote ourselves, 


are in to 
and we are also taking steps to 


reconstruction, 


¥ 
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improve the supply o nerally it e Brentford district Whe 
srentror 1 Companys were hancdic apped hy cliftieu!] in regard to 
the restriction of their works and the inability to vet ther site 
on the river. i 1 now pos iivle | Ver to ran i} 
avenues of supply, part of the district of that Company bei ‘ d 
by the existing w f the Clas Li 1 Col Company 

“The past year has been one of the a trying for th staff and 
workers vonerally. The have all riser lendidly to the oceasian 
and it would be invidious to single out any one individual or depart 
ment for praise. To all of them the | ! thanks of the Din rs 
are accorded, 

The INbd rREA Posrrios 

With regard t t hye neral industrial position. thes coubt 

that the events of the past vear buve dealt a ery erious biow to 


the trade of the country, and it is no wonder that at present everyone 








is thinking and talking of means to prevent a recurrence of these 
troubl Innumerable associations and societie re be formed 
with the object of promoting pes and Iwillin Ineclustey. and at 
most Sharcholders’ meetings Chairt re ONPE l iow n the 
subject. It has never been a habit to enter inte polities from this 
Chair, and | propose t iy nothing of a political character to-day. 

There can be no objection to the tor ition of associations and 
societies to disceu lnclustrial Peace, but that does not make it k 
desirable for each busin stotry t« ty thi proble it or itself in 
its own way. Such individual effor are more ikely to bear fruit 
than erandiose schemes. 

We in this Company have done what we can to se re industrial 
peace, and 1 think successfully, as the events of the last few years 
have proved. In 1909 we started our Co-partner hip Scheme. and 
there are now 14,500 Co-partners, hholdir over £660,000 Ordinary 
Stock. They have thus acquired a bstantial interest in the 
capital of this busines We have »> done a creat deal in other 


ways to reintroduce the personal touch whi are generally told 
has been lost in large undertaking We have instituted various 
funds for the social welfare of the workers generally, and these 
funds are largely administered by t] en themselve We have 
formed a Sports Association, of which there are 5,000 members, 
and have six sport grounds where all ranks are brought together. 
These things all taken togethe rtainly produce the right 


spirit, and T feel certain that what \ ind some others have done 


in this direction could be extended to a large number of businesses, 
and thus through individual efforts hel rarrive cumulatively at a 
good feeling generally throughout the nation, 

Lean only sa in conchision that f ! e that he ar ¢ wh nh 





we have ju t entered will be free from: industrial trouble ar » FIVE 
the Industry of the counter an opportunity ob enjo aol 
prosperity. 

The Report and Accounts were ado} # 
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| TO HELP A GOOD CAUSE, 


THE LUXURY 

SMOKE WITH 

ADISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 


loz Packet I/34 
2oz Packet 2/7 
Y4lb Tin 5’2 








Vs. Wh. Ge Wh 7, WOU Ce VAUD Bh. Db. 
RELIEVES PREVENTS 
COLDS xP “FLU 
INHAL Ant 
‘Try a drop en your ereqeuapeepraafll we 
iV Nakes, for te th } w ad 1 
es, for to be in the « pany of somect with a old 1s 
t ‘ unple want as to have one yourself. 1} 1 alas u 
“© Vapex ' pin a happy, sense of protectic: rot t! 
ous germs of colds and ‘ilu. 


All Chemists 2/- andi 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT @ CO., ted. Bardsley Vale, Lancs, 
Yi.W..U.. 0. GW. Ui. G.. YG. GB. VA Gg 
Vv. 


Sole Mukers: 


WeamULW.. Ce. Lh. Wi 


AN APPEAL TO READERS OF THE 
WORTHY 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Ave Training 1,000 Boys and Girls from all 
parts of the U.K. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patron 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN, 


President : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


10,999 Boye have entered the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine, Many bundreds have 
a igrated to the Brit h Dominions. 
3,990 Girls have trained for Llousehold 
etc. 
Chairm vad Treasure 
aBA CIS li. CLAYTON, Esq 
LORD DARYNGTON, 


/ tty Chairn 
hes f rethusa’’ Committee: 
HOW! SON i" DEVILT, Leg. 

164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


“ SPECTATOR” 
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is—Independence. 


Charity is not good enough for the ex-Service 
man. Let us give him what he gave us— 
Independence. The Soldiers and Sailors Help 
Society, through its branch, the Lord Roberts 
Memorial Workshops, teaches disabled ex- 
Service men a handicraft so that they may 
retain their self-respect and social status. The 
Society, however, must make good the deficit 
on the handicapped man’s earnings, 


and it is 
entirely dependent on your response to its 
Surely you will not let 
cause appeal in vain | 


direct appeals. such a 
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the 


, n: The Countess 


Roberts, D. B. E. . Room 41, 
2 ; a Koad, 
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: CANADA : 
3 REGULAR SAILINGS FROM a 
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Ro SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA e 
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Cretonnes for 
Curtains and Loose Covers. 


A visit to Story’s Showrooms is always an 
education in “Colour in all its Splendour.” 


STORY’S 


49-53, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
0. Ltd, 








DIABETES 


Cieltine Diabetic Foods, of all High-Class Chemists 
and Health Food Stores, or direct from the ‘Sole 
Manufacturers. 


Write for Free Booklet. 
CHELTINE FOODS CO., 


Sampies 1/-, post free. 
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And the greatest of they 
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Hn BAKER & Co., Ltd, 
Library Specialists, 
OXFORD D 
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< Sid LARGE EDITION . 
HRH 


Prince Nicholas 


of Greece 
MY FIFTY YEARS 


Vint 


The oie of ma Wild 
by W. R. CALV ERT 


“The wild | ‘ Engl 

ori 1 sketches,’*——J \ , j 
out 4 f 

m¢ er a gin it 
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Da Game 
British Columbia 


by H. GLYN-WARD 





- | | 
and a‘ i hase A ‘ 
Pray 1 t ! } 

cold night and } 

it ’ / f | 
HUTCHINSON & Co. | 

(Pul ishers) Ltd., Pat noster Row, I.C. 4 | 
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OVERSEAS 


( Letter-writing, now in Decline, is only saved 
’ from passing to Iiclipse by our friends abroad. A 
‘4 knowledge of what ‘‘ Mail-day’’ means to them 
> lends power to many an elbow. Scarcely less 


‘ FUP 


this is the Season and the time is here; is almost 


5 past, in fact. Our Stock and our Staff promote 
quick decision and ensure delighted friends. 


4 JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, Ltd., 
Booksell. rs to His Mojes'y the King, 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


iy 
} poignant is the appeal for “ something to read ”’ ; 
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THE FINEST PRODUCT ON THE MARKET 
° FOR INCREASING SOIL FERTILITY 
Specially ~ armyar me wie Owe Th on on 
r ed Orran and Humu 
prepar ASK YOUR GARDENER THE 
VALUE OF pyr 


PEAT icles te it into th the ghee oud 
MOULD RHODODENDONS, AZALEAS, 


CAMELLIAS FERNERIES and BOG 
GARDENS. 
SUCCESS ASSURED. 


Th bo aot to 6 Ton Naber 
ousands of years quantity when writ 


ECLIPSE PEAT COY., 
ASHCOTT, SOM. Est. 1869. 


Please mention paper. 
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THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 


Ny Siceeew Sh foie eartian 
Every woman’ 1 Helpful Book - 9 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 
By Dr IRAl i Wa 


aa Hh 


SANE SEX BOOKS : 
5 
h, pla a : 

uglin ef sin and - 
ie aoe a lean, } 3 
WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH | CONTROL) : 
7 a ee Coveney Bi 1 l see oe ° tee 6 9 = 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE : 
ies eee bone D easy . 6/9 : 
tis mi ws TERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES : 
y Dr G way Bes = 


band 
w 
‘ 


\ 
The revised and moder j 


MANHOOD By Cuarres | MPSON 
The Facts of Li i ted to M 


ow 
' 


the Facts ot Lite fc ! 


Life f en \ 1 ° 

iat ye oe By Mona Barri 2 = 
uth at it Marriage ~ 
WOMANHOOD [Ly Mona Barep ra 
ne Facts of Life for Women > = 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Bars = 
The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained = > 
BOYHOOD. By Cuanirs 1 = 


THE ARI OF COU pony AND MARRIAGE; or, How 

to Love. By Watts é al HAN. 
YOUTH AND oe may By Wa eM. C N, 
f . 


1 1 
Or Sex Kn g 


THE LURE OF LOVE 


mW WwW w& Ww Oo 
= aay ' ’ 


CEOTUCRP TESTA TES ETAT EET 


By Dr. Rowertson Wawa M.B., C.M 

A manual for future Brides and Bened = 
THE V — AND THE VISION - W arter M. (is AN, 

A Novel of Absorbing Human i st un ae od 
Each pf: includes f ind a by of f ’ 


HEALTH ‘PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letiers). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying tie equivalent to a line charged a ng an 
HENGS 7 ag piay PY jed aa g having @ 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts ; 24° for 6 insertions ; 5 for 13+ Lar vk 
43% for 26; and 10°, for 52. Jnstructions should reach the SPECTATOR Ofc 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, > bes y 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. ‘ The age of 
fees shoul 
~_—_———-— — ee — eee Canne 

——___ 
LEXAUUIBITIONS, &c. U NIVERSTEY OF LONDON, jc ARRixctoxs. CHISLEHURST, KENT qcHi001 
BPR uricantcs rnin nth A neti es mae. ee NOSCONFORMISE SCHOOL POR Glits Oo avic 

i ourse of eetures on EP Ls i (For resident upils oF ' 

QV NHIBITION OF FLOWER PALIN TINGS hy Living | POSITION OF ECONOMME THEORY " will be given HPAD-MIsTKESS Mins \ H. DAVIES will be 
1 Artists at the Mansard Gallery, All exhibits are | by PROFESSOR DR. J. SCHUMPETER (Professor “, ory 
for sale at monterats prices \dimission free, Mansard | ot Reonomics in the Univer ity of Bonn) at the LONDON An examination will be held at Farringtor 3 Frist , 
Gallery, Heal & Son, Ltd., Tottenham Court Road, W. 1.) SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghtou Street, Aldwych, | Sth to 8th (last date of entry Mareh 15th on the ma onion, \ 

= — ubiaaeinta Wii = a rag a Db FRIDAY, FEL- of Which the Governors will award an ht Publishers 
wth ane s oe 1. Scholarsbip ™ 3chouls 
Re As, - gesneg - —— , ADMISSION PREE witHot T Ticker For full pestionlnes apply to ei 
il) Mareh Sth hibition o SDWIN ) eidemic Realstrar ' : —— 
PLEMISH and BELGIAN ART (1300-1900) » -_ DELLE, Academic Registrar. ome WRAL et fan : foal 
Monday to Priday, 10-6; Saturday, 10-8, Is. 6d, = = = aaa ao RSINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, Kiyy 
Fn = i = F J aor SMBIE 1 ag PTE on, 
| BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES fp ta eee) bore 
’ tig ae meipal, J 3 ‘ a rivate Lesident “VW / 
POR SALE AND TO LEI } School for Girl Tele: * Watford 616,” —_— S tie’ 
< P ‘ ‘ sitls, atford 616 wD Bienve 
— — | BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School ee Tanguaces, 
J ? _ ‘ ‘ P 4 halueation Highly qualitied staff. Four leaving ERSKY LADIES’ COLLES ae holidays a) 
( TREAT B aan FOR SALE stall fully fu | Seholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including | » Mis E. Wainwright, 3LA = a ' He “4M atte to London. 
i nished Villa seashore, Hyvev plage, Running | gs | pana aay 2 on roeke . fl i: S Fs. WAIRWEIENE, 5 niton, Public 
° | Chapel. Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, | jing and Day Sehool, with Prey pe , ——_— 
water bedroom Vacant possession. Magnificent views.) we” Pootball. Cricket Athictics, Swimming, Boating ~ ir ~ th . iui eparavory epartine: — 
fine bathing, beating exeursions, Price, 55.000 frances. | Oop ¢ Pees £08 Entrance Scholarships $4 March = Vulven ity Ex : ‘eather * = se a ig ‘ AUT 
ent os . ae : . 8 a. iliversity Examinations ees moderat For At 
Appiv, W. M. Grundy, 3 ead-Master, heen y . 
Apply 5 M. Hugon. & ia plaze dHyéres. Ne ee ee enn eee ee ee ee ae ee — 
a Jaitiniiiai aes pe eae UTHO 
a PRADEITELD Coll An Examination will be held = , ape ‘7g BRE aye Novels 
’ > on May 24th & 25th, 1927. to award 3 I lati INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEA age 
PD, % S, » | ol ay: iW 25th, 27, to award > oundation . te t ms, Vs 
APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT AND | coioiaeshins of €100, 2 Exhibitions of £50, 3 Exhibitions | #4 aia SURREY, Ia 291 zE 
WANTED of £31 tos. & | Exhibition of £39. Entry Forms can be . racing climate. Good education 
ee anima —— obtained from the retary, Bradfield College, Berks. Head- Mistress Miss Kt M ug bie tclor (Oxf. Hons, Sch) BARN 
| INTDPSEY col NtY cot = tf, ” pie \TION — ao — i ANSDOWNE House, Swanage Boarding Scho y L youl 
4 co . | BEAD CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM., 4 girls, trans. from Hampstead Principal, Mig (Dept. 89) 
_ Conder. Classical ‘Tripos. Cambridge, M.A. Dy ee 
CUNTHORPE AND PRODENG TOM An FxNamination for Six Scholarships, varying from Phesoush educn on n —" ines. Pupil's her “ Ap +1 RA 
: F = — a0 te £25, will be held in June. Age limit, 14) vears on |exam. and for the Univ. if req Beautiful sit. ove | ea. 
NEW SUCONDALY SCHOOL FOR BOYS ANE GIES uly Ist, Special exhibitions each term for Sons of | looking bay. Good garden. Net-ball, Tennis, Bath ie 
Clerey.--Apply P. Belton, MA., Head-Master, | ——— a ALAM AIS ~ |= , 
Applications are invited for the post of WRAP} ae, oe 
MASTER of the above School te be opened in Nentember yprres, MOUNT COLLEGKH, WORTH PARK, ISS 
next, Aceommedation for 250 Boys and Cirle.” 8 HS: bind BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.” THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX M Tran 
£690 te &700 Containi in a concise form the regulations 
Porm ef application to be obtained from s. MAU DSON lating to th y of Cadets (age limits, 13 years | 4 PREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FoR Ra 
GRANT. Director of Edueation, 286 High) Street, t “months to 15 years & months) into the Royal Naval GIRLS Res" 
Lineatn nd ta be returned mot het than February | Collece, Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to (Founded bs7L.) ’ 
thy. 007 apply, &e., and a full illustrated description of life at } Ronald Me 
. eRe —— | the Colle Ges Ltd. (Publication Dept.), * Royal Head-Mistress : Mrs. I. M. HENMAN, MA ; 
QHor PHAND TEACHERS COUERSI The Central | Navy Hease, 2 t Old Bond street, London, W. 1. For details of tees, entrance scholarships, &ec., apply YONG J 
yr Ee Sk eee eee to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, S rrepa 
rough practical training for TEACHERS OF SHORT ws Memoria! Hall, Farringdon Strect, ‘Lon lon, B.C. 4 otha 
HAND and TY PEWRITING. in preparation for —_— HOUSE = may vgs agg nee Ss. Devon nase — Known or 
Vitmern nd the Incorporated Phonographic Society’. | reporafory fer the *ublic Schools and = Dart- 4 z ss 1 367. Ti 
Diplo Apply Seeretary, 24 Russell Square, Welt, | meuth. Cricket, Rircby, Tennis, Shooting, Sea-bething UEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, | Box 367, J 
; special att nxiven to health and food. Holiday home | “© re ean 
eee scsinsheginainlihassigicneciemeietinaiaaemiimmce Come — —— maticay tae PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRIS | pyyppqy 
Pave Denntah al Canenen.< ies Hendonial snatch ——— with SPECIAL PREPARATORY berantyest, | 'PYPEN 
| proves invaluable as a caide to cavect he hip oes, Sens - teed Mari 
wn atte hool education. Deserthod as * The word POSSALE SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open SCHOLAR Delizhifully situated. 114 acr Fully equipped 8 han 
on caret civing the minis and most Cony my. % SHIPS tor I between the ages of Iz and 14, Buildings. Large stat! Kaay access to London, = 
information about earcers and the way to train fer th on March Ist next, vatue trom £00 a year downwards, : 
Is. Od. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, WI vi be awarded by Examination, beginning March Ist, Head- Mistress Miss ETHEL M. TREW 
1927. examined ut Rousall amd im Laedtam— J qnecncercrnrcrrrrrrrrrrerrreeecenneess leila 
= = ppiv, The Bi Rossal ‘ CO . 
vert vs 1, Fleetweod. Gh: HELEN'S, COCKERMOUTIL. —Coartine Sebo QT. AX 
. : ‘ cnenpmemeennnniinedetans for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled situat | | 
site CEI ’ ittati ) Dis! 
LECTURES, SCHOL VRSHIPS, &c. tt COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, Rathtarnham, Co, | Entire charge if desired. Principal —Miss Wheeler The Most i 
dimes = — — — — fh Dublin. Public scheol (C. of L.), Sister foundation | ————~————__— ee 
ROEREL EPVCATIONAL INSTITUTE Car. | of Radley Colles Situation unrivalied tor health and , ON s hws PRIVATE 
I. Leek POR TRACHERS. GROVE House, | beauty on the Dublin mountains nr. Kingstown Harbour. s' = bs parcels - — CLASSES | 
tO HAMPTON LANE, SWot PEMONSTR A. | Pees £100 perannum. Scholarships. Apply the Warden, The Council offer for competition in May. three (including 
PRON SCTLOOL, COLLET & — Ww . gr ——- ——_-—- —— entrance Scholarships, value £80 £70, and £60, tenable — ms 
TON, Wo oUt.) Chairman. C. 6. Montetiore, DD. MAA yaar ee ial ; . for four years at 5S sonards Schoo by girls whoe | ®"ousand 
rineips Miss EK. ft Law rere Vor informetion ss! . PETER'S SCHOOL, YORK. parents pm unebhe to on tihe ‘ull school Ang Prete without 
b = Mt of \ _ _ . coer hg : ' ie ah : fo Commemorate the 1,300th Anniversary of the | &8¢e Will be given to daughters of Professional men. oro Tee h t : 
MRS CS EIN ATS ae School two additional Entrance Scholarships value 50, | Olicers ot H.M. Service. Candidates tust be between intn 
accent ~ will | open for competition on July 12th and 13th. a = 1S ‘ipa of ag 08 rie mber 30th. 1927. | Pat | elephos 
© PE EALTI Through Hetter Foods,” by Miss Catherine | Boys must have been under fourtcen on January Ist, | ticular and entry forms can by ee a 
[ frown, MCA. ‘Thurs. Feb, Fith. at 34a. a | 222 Pull particulars trom S. M. Toyne, M.A., Head. | Head-Mistre Baa ges, . 
© Lessons onecent on,” by M tustace Miles, a “ eT 
6 ti) ag tom, 60 aA = ' { 7 dm. I : T' DOK HALL st HOOL, CHISLEHURST, KEN 
pul GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA. 3 Founded 1850 A Thorough Education tor (its jinnera 
4 . - (resident only). Principal: Mrs. 1. M. KE 1 LEHER, Is 
Z Preparatery for the Public Schools and Dartmouth | yoas. French. Trinity College, Dublit LOAI 
HE WIDER OF TLOOK IN MUSICAL] KLN. Colleus., Head-Master: H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon) é — = as Se A sm 
BDL CATION, _—— 7 - SS i nal eater iain eee oe: ground and 
FLORENCE VERTZ, pupil ot Oscar Beringer and | 7 re eee en ee ema Mego SCHDOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea. —The 
Professor Barth, Berlin, and HELEN GOUGH (Mrs. POCKTANDS SCHOOL, Hastings, cultivates indivi- } Church Education Corporation offers two open Drew! 
George Shee), pupil of Meyries Sons, Seveik, aud Emile duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small | Scholarships (senior for girls under 15, and junior undet 
Sanret, RECHIVED PUPILS at the Wigmore Studios, Loys, Fees are moderate. 13) of £40 and £30 respectively, for entrance September 
for Solo Piano, Solo Violin, Enscuble (Chamber Music), —$$<——$ 1927. Last day of entry for examination, March Sth 
Harmony, and History of Mesie. Harmony Classes under wt: Ss! Ex Hichlands.- Home School for a limited | Pet particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 34 Denisoa 
the direction of Mr. Hh. ©. ¢ ule, Mus. Bae. Pupils] a munber ot little girls and boys. Especially adapted House, Westininster, zondon, 5.W. 1. 
van take a course in any one subject, or in all. Inelusive | for chitdren whos parents are abroad Prospectus ond — 
Kee for the whole cou with one selo instrument, 15 ticuiar Mes. liollins, Hightields, Cr rough, $ 
Gns., with two, 22 Gne. | porticulars on application < rpesirit ce ve - Hollins, Mighflelds, Crowborough, Sx. \ TILLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W. 10. 
to the Wigmore Studios, Wixmore street, W. L. a -_ Secondary Sthool. Girls’ Brdg. and Diy School. 
NGS SWEDISH SYSTEM GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Gs SWEDIsh SYS)PRM,. — > TA TF , J . 
TPYUE BEDFORD PHYSICAL PRAINING COLLEGE vai a a PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
37 Lansdowne Ra., Bedford. Principal : Miss Stans- VALDER GIRLS SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate ; 
fed Students are trained in this College to become . dry, bracing and sunny, A Boarding School for Loc TION Mr. Cha Seymour gives private 
‘Teachers of Gymnastics, Course of Training extends over | £itls on moder es lines. Preparatory School 4 lessons in Public Speaking for Bar, Parliament and 
dyre. Pees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Seerctary, | te Sts 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to | Pulpit. Terms forwarded.--401 Strand, W.C. 2. 
¢ Is ye Irs of age. Kscort provided from Loudon, Crewe, EE EES SIP titniieti aanaaeaels 
Fetes aac Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle, SS a ee ee te 
pyres OF LONDON, epee a SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
— - Ss 
. _ 
A Co » of Two Lectures on “ THE FINANCTAL 1D (MIN ISTH i RS' DAUGHTERS’ COLLEG ' ’ on the 
RESTORATION OF AUSTRIA AND Tis LESSONS ” Laymen’s Daughters also admitted. ” DP ONTINER r a ‘oar SI LBLLISI 
will be given by De AL R. ZIMMERMAN | (late KILGRASTON KOAD, EDINBURGH, MENTS “DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS &e., B 
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17 DAYS’ CRUISE @ CANADIAS PACIFic] 


To LISBON, the AZORES, 
MADEIRA, CANARY 
ISLES & CASABLANCA 


by the 
Pp & O 
16,600 ions. 
Tuesday, June 21st, to Friday, July &th. 
PARKES FROM 27 GUINEAS. 


The RANCHI will in the course 
of her Eight Cruises during the 
coming season visit the IDAL- 
MATIAN COAST, the MieDI- 
TERRANEAN, NOR- 
WEGIAN FIORDS, 
NORTHERN CAPITALS 
and CONSTANTINOVLE. 
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y SPANS THE WORLD 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 





























‘Through bookings via Vancouver to New 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 





When in Ganada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 





For fares, sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 ; 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 | 


or Local Agents everywhere 


LONDON 














 ELECTRIGLIGHT Now? 


Are you aware that it will pay you to generate your 
own eleciric current, whether you reside in Town or 
Country? 

* In the Country you have no 
In the Town you are probably 
per unit if you draw upon the 


satis! aciory alternative 
aced with a high chat gc 
onal supply. 


Initial cost mood not deter you. [etter-Light 
plants may be ol a from £80 upwards com- 
plete with batteries. Furthermore, they are sold 


deferred payment plan which capitalises 
income, whilst the plant pays for itself by 
the savings it effects. 


on the 
you! 


Upkeep costs present no difficulty. We fay 

testimonials showing that users. ha ¢ provided 

th mache es with a year’s cicetricity at «a cost of 
| £5 for fuc! and lub ricating oil. Moreover, th 

plant is so safe and simy Ke throughout that it 
! never requires skilled and costly attention. 


You 


undoubtedly appreciate the many qui 
of clectric 


light; therefore hesitate no longer but 


PETTER LIGHT 
THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS. 


ri rr il Hustratec alal a 
farticulai vvite t day 


PETTERS = 
YEOVIL, ENGLAND. 
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MAGIC! 


° 
“An Amazing Wireless Set ”’ 
The Rees-Mace Wireless Set will play wherever 
you place it, indoors or outside... it will 
even play as you carry it about. 
This is the set of the future, handsome and 
portable. The set with vo earth wire, no aerial 
wire, no outside wires of any kind. The set 
that gives perfect reception istantly anywhere, 
pure in tone and full in volume from the Cone 
Loud Speaker embodied in_ it. 


The New ‘Super-Four ”’ 


The Rees-Mace was the first self-contained wireless set 
manufactured and marketed in Great Britain. The latest 
achievement, the new “ Super-Four” valve set, 
It maintains the perfection of tone of the 


costs 
35 guineas. 
other models, but has a far wider range. 
The Rees-Mace laughs at space & bridges distance 
Daventry, Radio Paris, and Berlin are clearly received 
at full Loud Speaker strength in London—even while 
2LO itself is working; short wave stations are received 
at extreme range. 
An illustrated folder describing these wonderful 
Rees-Mace sets will be sent post free on request. 


VALVE 


“GUINEAS 


2 3 «6 & «€©64) VALVE MODELS THE “SUPER-FOUR” 
ro 25 GUINEAS MODEL 


16 GUINEAS 





ALL IN’ wizecess set BH 
rer 
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‘Take 2LO wherever you go.’ 








AN INVITATION 
We will be glad to give 
demonstrations ol the 

super Four ” oO} other 
sets (without obligation 
of any kind) in vour own 
house or office in the 


London area, 


THAT IS THE MOST 
CONVINCING TEST 
Demonstrations are also 
given at our showrooms, 
39a Welbeck Street, W.1, 
where you can purchase 
a set and take it away, 
playing as you go. Why 
Mayfair 


3758, or write making an 


not *phone us, 


appointment to suit your 


convenience ? 


— oe 





The Rees-Mace Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 39a Welbeck St., W.1. 
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Lotus LTpD., 








They carry it lightly! 


They are demons for wear and demons for 
damp-resistance and yet they can be worn 
with propriety on a pale-blue Aubusson 
carpet. No trace of freakishness about them! 
They give just a slight suggestion of muscle 
such as you will see beneath an athlete’s 
sleeve, and the long active life they live 
brings their complexion to the ripeness of 
an old fisherman’s. 


In the whole clan and family of shoes there 
is nothing to equal them for defrance—for 


doggedness. 


LOTUS 


VELDTSCHOEN 


MEN’S: Shoes, §5-; Boots, 63 -. 
WOMEN’S: Shoes, 50/-; Boots, 57 6. 








STAFFORD & Northampton @~ AGENTS EVERYWHERE 























